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“NOW ONE CUP O’ MILK” 


Last-of-the-Month Issue of Special Interest to Women 








“My boy lost $150.00 in lint 
and 175 bushels of good seed 
on his 5 acres by not using 


EXTRA POTASH” 


R. BEASON’S young son grows cotton 
in connection with his Smith- Hughes 
vocational work, fertilizing it with 500 pounds 
of 10-4-2 per acre at planting, and a top-dress- 
ing of 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. Mr. 


Beason is convinced that his son lost money by 


not using a few dollars worth of muriate of 


potash as top-dressing. 


He said: ‘“Thirty-six of my neighbors and | 
top-dressed our cotton with potash in 1929, 
and we found it paid handsome returns. The 
extra potash increased yields, made bigger 
bolls and better lint. The cotton was much 
easier to pick. I produced 40 bales, cach weigh- 
ing over 500 pounds, on 45 acres.’’ 


Mr. C. H. Workman, who also resides in 
Spartanburg County, S. C., said: ““My neigh- 
bor, Charlie Beason, tested potash as a top- 
dresser for cotton in 1928 with wonderful 
results. | am sure that his work will mean 
thousands of dollars to the people of our com- 
munity. I top-dressed my cotton with potash 
in 1929 in addition to 5% potash used at plant- 
ing, and made a bale per acre on 160 acres.” 


Plan Now to Collect Extra Cash! 


Mr. Beason’s son saved a few dollars in 
extra potash, but he lost a lot of cotton. It is 
false economy to go to all of the expense and 
trouble of growing any crop, and then not use 
enough potash to let it pay you as much as it 
should, when potash is so cheap. You still have 
plenty of time to plan to use the extra potash 
that your crops need to pay you extra cash. 


In field tests on more than 1,000 farms in 
10 southern states during the last three years, 
in which extra potash was tried on cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, corn, small grains, fruit, pota- 
toes and general truck, farmers discovered 
that these crops can use with excellent profit 
an average of three times as much! potash as 


they have received in the past. 


Extra 


POTASH 


“‘Extra potash pays extra cash’’ is a slogan wherever 
extra potash is used, at planting or as tep-dressing. 


SANS 
CHARLIE 
BEASON 

of 
W oodruff 
S. <%. 








Ask your fertilizer dealer about his nitrogen- 
potash top-dresser. If he cannot supply you, 
top-dress your cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre on sandy soils, or 
with 50 pounds of muriate per acre on clay 
soils. Apply the potash top-dresser with your 
nitrogen top-dresser. 


For tobacco top-dress within two weeks 
after setting with 100 pounds of sulphate of 
potash or, where sand drown occurs — 200 
pounds of sulphate of potash-magnesia per 
acre. Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds of 
muriate per acre, corn with 50 pounds of 
muriate, and sweet and Irish potatoes with 
200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of potash 
per acre. Potash is cheap and potash pays! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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| he look terrible? 


I See By The Ads 


] RECKON | ought to be 


ge beggin’ the 
readers of this paper to excuse me f 
+ ° 10r 

not gettin’ my piece in the paper the Jae 
$ ‘ : '€ last 

three times. I've been’ ciel 
* SICK 


— 


two or 


no writ. 
reckon I coy 
Marthy What 
rite nd let her 
i [ r me but 
9 SO sick | didn't 
, He 


TV under 


I reckon ey- 
» te =e 
Dut me had a 
, 1me while I Was 
ee sic] nd | 
BILL CASPER © and 
It a right 





enjoyed 
smart; 
part of the time. T was took sick of « 
Tuesday and by Sunday everbody jp the 
neighborhood had had time to hear hans 
it and I was my sickest. 

o'clock folks had 


come in by ones and twos and 


By nine haoancs 
the closer 
it come to dinner time the thicker ther 


come. The women folks pitched in in th 


kitchen and them and Marthy cooked “ 
most everthing we 
By the time the washed uy 
the third time I think everybody had et 
and most of the women folks come in t 


had around the place 


dishes was 


set with me. The men folks pulled gp 
their chairs on the front porch and set 
back against the wall or a post or ants 
thing convenient to lean against comfor! 
able like. They talked over crops ant 
fertilizers and how T got caught by tho 


fool hired hand last 
they had a right good time. 


T understand 
Meanwhi'e 


vear. 


the kids was runnin’ and playin’ in ¢ 
front vards—that is, them that 
cryin’. 


vod thing T w; 


Well I reckon it’s a ge 
sick enough not to care much one way or 
another. With all them 
room T never heard so much about sick- 
ness in all life. Ever 
come in would say “Howdy-do, Mr. Cas 
per? You are lookin’ right poorly to- 
day.” Then she'd set down by some- 
hody and say, “He's sure a sick man, don’ 


>) 


1 


women in tl 


my new one as 


Everbody that come in had lost som 


| . ° 
dear one with a sickness that had starte/ 
| just like mine and svmpathy for me and 


distress at the terrible memory made her 
tell all about it for the benefit of ever- 
body, me included. 

was over I was s 
went like 


Before the evenin’ 


sick I didn’t care whether I 


| the rest had done or not, but the day was 


a big success. Everybody had a good time 
and all went home in time to do their 


| feedin’ and milkin’ before dark and wit 
| the satisfaction and full knowledge the 


sure did come in fine. 
| 
paper sent them to me. 





had done their duty to the sick. 


My neighbors was awful good to m 
while I was sick. Them as lived nearest 
wanted to come and set up nights. Dif- 
ferent women folks would slip in and heln 
Marthy with the work. Some of the men 
come with their teams and laid off th: 
rows, put in the fertilizer, and bedded un 
my five-acre patch for me and said if | 
didn’t get well in time they'd come an 
plant it for me. I reckon good neighbor 
is about the best thing in the world. 
Wilson, your turnip greens 
- The editor of this 
I was just gettin 


3rother 


to where victuals tasted like victuals and 
I don't reckon anything will ever taste 
better than them turnip greens did. Brother 
Wilson lives at Clanton and I know he 1s 
a fine neighbor. 
Maybe I will have some more to write 
about my spell of sickness next W eek. 
Yours truly, 
BILL 


CASPER. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























1. The Kitchen Alarm Clock: Nine Rings for 


Immediate Attention 


HIN curtains that let in all the breezes are best 
during the summer months. sheer, 
coarsely woven material sold under the name of 
theatrical gauze do not interfere with ventilation yet 
soften the windows and give a delightful note of color 
to the room in which they are used. 
2. If there is the slightest doubt 
about the purity of your drinking 
water, send a sample to your state 


Those of a 





chemist for analysis this month. 
It takes but a few moments but 
may prevent serious illness or 


even death. 

3. Christmas seems a long way 
off but it will pay to plan for it 
now to the extent of doing up a 
few extra jars of each of your 
favorite preserves and jellies to 
be used as gifts when the holidays come around again. 
Start with strawberries. We gave some fine recipes in 
our issue for April 12. 





4, The week of May 4 is National Music leek. 
Interest your woman's club in putting on a suitable 
program. Many helpful suggestions will be found in 


the bulletins, Home Night in National Music | ceek, 
and Special Activities for Schools in National Music 

Week. Both these can be obtained free by writing to 
the National Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

5. The simple sleeveless dress combined with a match- 
ing short coat is extremely popular for spring and 
summer wear. Occasionally it’s the frock that has the 
sleeves and the jacket that is Shantung, 
tussah, and the other rough for 
suits of this type. 


sleeveless. 


silks are excellent 


6. A novel linen shower for a bride-to-be was given 
recently, Perhaps you might like 
to try something similar. Each 
guest was provided with an ordi- 
nary clothespin and told to use her 
towel, doily, runner, or whatever 
piece of linen she was giving the 
bride, as a dress for it. Some of 
the resulting dolls were exception- 
ally pretty, while all were quaint 
and amusing. Naturally the lin- 
fs were tied or pinned in place 
so that they would not be injured. 
Then all the dressed pins were put 
im a big bag and presented to the 
bride who had a wonderful time 
inspecting them. 


7, In planning the mlenus, VC- 
member that fish is extremely val- 
wable because of the iodine it con- 
tains. Scalloped salmon will be 
enjoyed by every member of the 
family. 


potalloped Salmon.—Prepare a sauce of 
% cups milk, 2 tablespoons flour, and 
2 tablespoons butter. Season with salt 
nd pepper. Place a layer of salmon 
n the bottom of a greased baking dish. 
our some of the sauce over the sal- 
en Add another layer of salmon, 
y, mM more sauce. Cover the top with 
2 cup buttered bread crumbs, Bake 


until the sauce bubbles ee ia 
are brown subbles and the crumbs 





8. A group of West Virginia 
me demonstration club members 
have found a ready market for 
s their Canned goods in the Y. W. 





~, 

















C. A. of a nearby city. If you would like to can your 
surplus fruits and vegetables for sale, it might pay to 
see the manager of your nearest “Y” and ask if she 
could give you an order. Take some samples with you 
if possible and assure her that your product will 
be up to standard. 


always 
9. During the coming months 
more and more time out in the sunshine. 
not to let it get burned but start exposing it to the 
direct rays of the gradually. For the runabout 
child, little sun suits that leave arms, legs, and back 
free to the health-giving rays are best for summer wear 


baby should spend 


Be careful 


sun 


II. Take Precautions Against Moths 


\ )' JINTER coats and heavy blankets are no longer 
needed. There are two very important precau- 
tions to be observed if you wish to protect your 

woolens and fur garments from moth damage ove 

summer months, says the United States Depa 
of Agriculture. 


r the 








1. Before it is put away the clothing must be thor- 
oughly brushed, beaten, cleaned, and sunned. Hav- 
ing it dry-cleaned immediately before storage is a 
help. But the articles must be put away at once 


come home from the dry 
garments do not need cleaning they 
over vigorously with a whisk broom 
brush to dislodge chance larvae 


ready on them 


aiter they 


any 


2. The container in which they are stored should be 
made absolutely tight so no moths can get in later 
lay their eggs on the cl If it is a trunk 
the edges must come together snugly, with no 
if a cardboard box, it should be covered with 
thicknesses of unbroken wrapping paper. 


ends should be carefully turned in and tied, or, better 


thing. 





strong, 


still, all laps and crevices should be sealed with gum- 
med paper. If a closet is used, even a cedar-lined 


‘ “ * 


JUST ONE OF THE EXQUISITE “FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN TH 
Wistaria in the garden at Westover, the home of William Byrd, founder of Richmond, 
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arm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 
Delightful Spring Days Urge the Necessity for Both Work and Play 


closet, the edges of the door must fit tightly together 
with gummed paper strips. 

additional precaution to put naphthalene 
yr paradichlorobenzene crystals in the containers 
ith the clothing, but the main point is to make the 
‘ontainer tight. The same care in preparing clothiag 
yr storage must always be used. A tight container, 
lowever, is of no value unless the clothing is entirely 
of moths or unless naphthalene or paradichloro- 
benzene is used. Woolen garments, blankets, and other 
irticles that remain in use as warm weather comes on 
should be cleaned, beaten, and sunned once or twice a 
month to prevent moth attack. As a rule, moths do not 
trouble articles in constant use. 


or be sealed 
It is an 


71 
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Il]. That Important Graduation Frock 





RADUATION days are drawing near and we 
are receiving many questions about graduation 


frocks. It is our unshakable opinion that these 


should be simple. 


They may be as dainty as possible, 
and of course they should be smart and becoming, but 
on youthful simplicity is always charming. 
»ver the South, graduating classes 
cotton. It never more 
this summer. P 
it for all sorts of uses. 

the favor of 


wearers 
We hope that all 
will 7oree + wear 
will agree to weat 
1able than it is 


has been 





aris dressmakers 
And surely if it 
those who set the styles, we who 


oO 
< 


ritally interested in its enlarged use 
delightfully to the wide 


and short, tight bodices of many of the summer mod- 


skirts 





els Soft cotton nets, plain and embroidered voiles, 
and dotted Swiss are other fabrics that are liked for 
graduation dresses as well as for all summer afternoon 
id party uses. The white of tradition is best for the 
gra i s unless some one pale color can be s 





Half the 
various girls wear different colors 
stockings, and no jewelry is the 
rule in many schools. If the girls 


is becoming to every member. 


1 i oe 38 
tS sOSt 17 the 





hite slippers and 


make their own dresses either in 
sewing class or at home the cost 
of the costumes is slight and 


there is no possibility of jealousy 
or rivalry. 


It seems to us that there is no 
reason why the boys should not 
look as well turned out as the 
girls. Instead of dark suits they 


might well wear white duck trou- 
sers, white shirts, and navy blue 
coats. 


IV. Prepare for Hot Days 
many hot 


EFORE the 
weather of summer a. 


will be 

upon us. A cool kitchen will 

do much to contribute to the com- 

fort and health of the home malk:- 

er and now is the time to plan 

for it. One of the most important 

things is to banish the old-fash- 
ioned and install in 1 


weeks 


cookstove its 
place a kerosene, electric, or car- 
bide gas range of modern design. 
There are sizes and models to suit 
every kitchen. Why not write for 
the catalogs of those you see ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Farm Woman? By study- 
ing these at your leisure you will 
be able to know just what you 
want before you go to town, 





SPRING” 
See page 10. 
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PRODUCTION IS SAFEGUARDED BY CROP 
FORECASTS 


ACH year now the “intentions-to-plant” reports 

issued in the spring and fall by the United States 

Department of Agriculture are consulted by an 
increasing number of the best informed farmers. 

In the big task of adjusting crop acreages so as to 
help check overproduction and low prices, the best help 
we can get is that given in such forecasts by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and allied agencies. Equally 
helpful is this information in cases of underproduction, 
for the figures then point to opportunities for added 
profits by planting more liberally of low-acreage crops. 
In fact, this service is primarily and almost exclusively 
for the purpose of informing the producer of (1) 
dangers to avoid and (2) advantages to embrace. 

The annual “Agricultural Outlook” reports now 
score above 95 in accuracy and we believe The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is rendering subscribers a distinct ser- 
vice in summarizing all these important forecdsts 
promptly as issued—the reports on tobacco, peanuts, 
and potatoes in last week’s paper, for example. The 
case is well stated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture when it says :— 

“These information services are relied on to as- 
sist materially in bringing about a more stabilized 
agricultural production. Steady markets at fair 
prices are better than markets that fluctuate widely. 
Probably the total return to farmers as a whole is 
larger, and it is certainly better distributed, when 
alternations of overproduction and underproduc- 
tion are avoided. The possibility of avoiding over- 
production by the use of market data lies in the 
fact that for most farm commodities there is ap- 
parently a definite price cycle, the phases of which 
can be predicted from supply and demand data. 

“Farmers who think they are injuring themselves 
by furnishing information to the government about 
stocks, production, and prices, fail to realize that 
in the absence of official reports the field would 
be left entirely to private reports. Misleading re- 
ports might then be circulated by unscrupulous 
persons and the farmer would have no protection 
against them. Crops grown by farmers cannot be 
concealed. Reports and estimates will be made 
about them whether the farmers wish it or not. 
It is therefore obviously in the farmers’ interest 
that reports should be made by competent, disin- 
terested authorities.” 


DISGRACEFUL SHABBINESS OF AMERICAN 
COTTON HURTS ITS FUTURE 


HE most profit comes to the producer who grows 

what the consumer wants and puts it in the kind 

of package he wants. Too many of us insist on 
growing and packing the produce in the way we think 
it should be done, rather than in the form preferred 
by the consumer. 


A typical example is the form in which our cotton 
is baled for foreign markets. Everyone who has ever 
stood on the docks at Liverpool, for example, as the 
writer has done, knows that the most dilapidated, dirty, 
ragged looking cotton bales that go to any foreign 
markets are American. The bales from other coun- 
tries are very much more neatly wrapped than ours. 
The poor wrapping probably reduces the price $2 to 
$5 for every $1 it would cost to wrap properly. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently received from the Manchester Cotton Asso- 
ciation of England a protest against the “continued un- 
satisfactory manner in which American cotton is baled.” 
Listen to what the secretary of this association says :— 

“After all the talk and agitation which has been 
carried on for years, no headway has been made in 
the matter of securing a neater package. The 
neatly packed bales received from every other cot- 
ton growing country are in striking contrast with 
the American bale, and with the development of 
cotton growing outside America and the inevitable 
keener competition, the South in its own interests 
should make strenuous efforts to effect reform. 

The present untidy and partly covered American 

bale without question results in heavy losses, not 

only to the consumer, but more especially to the 

producer, as buyers have to take into consideration 

the loss resulting from this inefficient covering of 

bales, and the South suffers in the prices obtained 
for its cotton, in competition with other countries 
whose cotton is packed efficiently with no re- 
sultant loss. 

“The ink used for marking the bales runs into 
the cotton and in some instances the mark is on the 
actual cotton on account of the torn canvas. Many 
complaints are made by the mills that this action is 
causing serious losses and results in claims being 


o 


i) 





made by the spinner on the local merchants who in 
turn, claim upon their shipper. We believe this 
careless marking is due entirely to the haphazard 
way in which those responsible for the marking of 
the bales carry out their work. The Association 
therefore suggests that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture make representation to those 
responsible and urge that greater care should be 
taken in the marking of the bales and that prefer- 
ably the marks should be made upon a patch of 
closely woven canvas, thereby minimizing the pos- 
sibility of the ink running into the cotton.” 

It is time for us to use good business judgment and 
inaugurate some movement that will insure the better 
Wrapping and marking of our cotton bales. And if 
the cotton trade would devise some way of sampling 
that would make the slashing of the bale unnecessary, 
our cotton would reach the market in better condition. 
It doesn’t matter very much how well the bale is 
wrapped if the covering is to be slashed to shreds in 
the taking of samples. 


With foreign-grown cotton already gaining in vwol- 
ume as compared with American cotton, it is high 
time for the agricultural and business leaders of the 
South to give heed to this British protest. Perhaps 
the Federal Farm Board and our cotton codperatives 
can take the lead in offering foreign buyers a cotton 
bale that will reflect credit on the product and people 
who produce tt. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE READ AND RE-READ 


R. Robert B. House calls attention to the fact 
that in rural sections, and in states with a 
large percentage of rural population, a great 
deal more reading is done than is indicated by the 
statistics of book sales and newspaper circulation 
figures. Because books -in the country are relatively 
few, they are read and re-read and then lent out. 
“These are books with meaning,” says Mr. House, 
“dog-eared, worn-covered, loose-leaved treasures, that 
go the full round of the children, grandchildren, and 
neighbors, some to be lost and mourned for, some to 
return, worse for the encounter, to be lovingly re-read 
and cherished.” 
In Boston on a recent visit, as Mr. House reminds 
us, he “saw the people eagerly buy edition after edi- 
tion of the daily papers, scan them hastily and throw 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: How 
Profits Climb as Yields Climb 
E THOUGHT so all the 


good yields meant good profits. 
Georgia they have proved it. 


time—that 
But m 


= 


Here is a little chart based on practical records from 
all the farms in 1929 Georgia cotton contests. A mus- 
tard plaster on fly paper couldn’t stick any tighter than 
rrofits stick to the high yields per acre as shown in 
this chart. And it’s the same with nearly all other 
crops. There’s a lot of labor and expense to put on 
every acre anyhow and only the acres with big yields 
can pay it all back and leave a profit. 


200 LBS. (or.ess) LINT PER ACRE 
10000] LOSS $7.20 per acre 


200 10300 LBS 


O} PROFIT $7.90 PER ACRE 


2 


$5 $5 $5 $5$3{ $23 PER acre 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $4] $34 PER acre 





$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $55] $46 per acre 





$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $4] $59 PER Acre 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5$5 $31 $73 PERACRE 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5$] $91 


PER ACRE 


LINT. COTTON in POUNDS: NET PROFIT PER ACRE in DOLLARS 


The solid portions herewith show yields from less 
than 200 up to 1,000 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 
The lighter portions, containing the dollar marks, show 
the profits per acre which belong to the yields per 
acre. 

With yields of 200 pounds or less of lint cotton per 
acre, 34 contestants showed an average loss of $7.20 
an acre. So it looks as if the yield of 200 pounds of 
int per acre is right on the dead line between profit 
and loss in growing cotton. Then notice how profits 
ver acre climb by 100-pound jumps—from $7.90 to $23 
to $34 to $46 to $59 to $73 and finally to $91 per acre! 
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them away furnishing rich statistics of circulation su 
periority, but really meager values in reading” And 
18. And 


everyone who visits any large city knows that this ; 
what happens all the time. People buy the latest ed. 
tion of a daily for the headlines or the pictures, or the 
stock market reports, glance at it three minutes ‘ i 
before many more minutes it is out of date and i. 
other edition has supplanted it. On the contrary ri 
a contrast in reading practices prevails jn the fate 
home! There the weekly farm paper or church paper 
or county paper is often kept not merely through the 
week but for a month afterward, and read from coves 
to cover, and many papers are passed on to neighbor- 
ing families. Furthermore, our country People fing 
time to read and re-read the old standard books that 
live from generation to generation—the lives of famous 
men, the novels of masters like Dickens and Scott, the 
poems of Burns and Tennyson, the solid, homely pr 
dom of Poor Richard and John Ploughman, stories of 
early American life like those of Washington Irving 
and James Fenimore Cooper, Southern stories like 
those of Uncle Remus and Thomas Nelson Page, re- 
ligious books like Pilgrim’s Progress—all these we not 
merely tasted and swallowed but chewed and digested, 


As an illustration of the sort of reading that is done 
by many farm folks, Mr. House refers, in conclusion 
to a farm woman, the mother of ten children, the 
keeper of a farmhouse where at all times from ten to 
thirty people sat down to the table, not to mention the 
farm hands on the kitchen porch :— 

“Yet not a day has passed that she has not spent 
her hours with a book, reading, thinking, enjoying. 
She prefers reading to sleep. She thinks of books 
when she sweeps and cooks, she churns to a book, 
and she has never neglected a task. She does not 
read many things, but she knows why she does not 
want to. She re-reads more than she reads. And 
her personal bookshelf is a treasure house of fine- 
ness. Her opinion about books you can get chiefly 
by inference. But the values she gets from her 
reading are at one with her life—a strain of be- 
neficent melody that the more than common shocks 
of life cannot jar out of tune.” 


* Sho Th 
fin S Thor, [aid 


N THIS page last week, referring to our trip 

from Raleigh to Charleston, we spoke of one-horse 

plowing as the most common evidence of back- 
ward farming. And D. W. Watkins, assistant director 
of extension for Clemson, points out that it is one- 
horse farming which keeps us 
from developing livestock. 





“T have come to the conclusion,” 
says Mr. Watkins, “that there will 
be little livestock farming in the 
Southeast so long as our agricul- 
ture is typified by the one-horse 
‘plow. During May and June the 
one-mule cotton farmer has no 
time for anything except his cot- 
ton or tobacco. Now these same 
months must either see winter- 
grown feed crops harvested or summer-grown feed 
crops sowed. Not having time to do either, the one- 
horse farmer produces insufficient foodstuffs and feed- 
stuffs. The system persisted in year after year renders 
land less and less suitable for growing feed. 

* ok Ok 

“One cannot help but notice the vast acreages in the 
Southeast that are lying idle,” continued Mr. Watkins, 
stressing three essential facts :— 

1. There is no shortage of land. 





D. W. WATKINS 


ONE-HORSE FARMING 2. There is no shortage of people 
HINDERS LIVESTOCK to work the land. 
DEVELOPMENT 3. The real shortage lies in the 
amount of power being utilized by 
our farm people in working the land. 

“Tf we would use two to four mules per man on 
farm, or in some cases more tractor power, we shoul 
put ourselves more nearly on a competitive basis with 
other states. Even many of our larger Southern farms 
are just a collection of one-horse farmers under one 
management. 

“With larger equipment and more mule power : 
man could cover more acres in the months of May and 
June. After taking care of the acreage of cotton os 
might be harvested, the extra acres cultivated woill 
usually be in feed crops, thus offering a solid basis 
for livestock development.” 
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1 su- is % As aa ‘ 

6 We never did get to finish our talk about 
And i east mak /. tne patience 
lig i charm and what makes it, tor Callers 

rie a eer -hannels less 

edi- the conversation drifted 1 » channels le 
the and less personal. So | 1 going to continue 

‘ versation by letter. 

anc : : F 
| an- Furt! 1ore, we have no apolo- 
what gies to e to anyone for trying 
farm to solve that problem, for it is a 
aper important one. I don’t say 
1 the tat a woman with charm is al- 
‘Over ways happy, but I do say a woman 
bor- without charm is mighty apt to be 
find miserable. To begin with, it’s 
that humiliating and humiliation crush- 
mous MRS. PATTERSON es the spirit—and that is a terri- 
, the F ble thing to happen to anyone. Of 
wis- course lots of people say we should be superior to such 
°s of feelings, so it’s a comfort to have the Bible back of 

ey bass ee > 

ving us when it asks, “A wounded spirit who can bear: 


like I 











Ber And that reminds me im going to quote the Bible 
sted, a whole lot because 1f you read all of it you will find 
it deals with our worldly pr »blems with a wise worldli- 
done ness that often hits us between the eyes. It is so mod- 
were ern and up-to-date and comforting generally. Anyway 
Be. we are not going to have any “wounded spirits’’ in ours 
no if we can help it. If we lack charm, we are going to 
a tee buckle down and get it, and if we already have it, we 
intend adding to it. Happiness is worth working for 
ent in this world and being loved certainly goes three- 
al quarters of the way to bring us happiness w charm 
“ goes three-quarters of the way toward causit people 
a to love us. | 
not So it’s all quite simple. That ts, it’s as simple as 
nd anything in life can be, for life has a f yf get- 
18 ting complicated suddenly and without warning just as 
fly cyclones come, and with the same general effect. But 
he even then, we can take to some sort of storm cellar and 
- when it’s over, pick up the pieces and build again. 


And the experience often teaches us to build better. 


Il 


But let’s get back to the subject of charm. Suppose 
we examine some of the prize charmers and try to 


" find out how they worked it. There’s no use in say- 
ing those women didn’t work and work hard to reach 





me ‘ ; 
= their pre-eminence. And as human nature 
changes, what helped them wil! do just as well for us 
> trip —though, of course, we shall have to cut out a few of 
horse their most effective weapons like fainting at the first 
back- loud clap of thunder. We may hoot at that perform- 
-ector ance, so common in old-time stories, but a man just 
one- couldn’t help pitying a sweet young thing who drooped 
Ss US against his shoulder like a stricken lily whenever things 
went wrong. Nine times out of ten she would be down 
sion,” town trying on bridal veils and orange blossoms before 
» wl he knew what struck him! 
n the Ill 
ricul- Let’s consider America’s prize charmer and the only 
horse nationally known one so far that America has pro- 
ie the duced. I mean, of course, Dolly Madison, wife of 
is no President Madison and about as well known as he. 
; cot- Her first husband was John Todd, a lawyer, and they 
same were living in Philadelphia when the terrible epidemic 
inter- of yellow fever swept over the town. He stayed to 
feed nurse the sick and dying, sending his adored wife to 
- one- safety some miles out in the country. He died a mar- 
feed- 5 tyr and gentleman and faithful lover. 
nders _In less than a year Dolly had married the “great 
little Madison” and was the belle of Philadelphia with 
men standing to see her pass by” as the historians of 
in the the day tell us. From being the belle of Philadelphia 
itkins, she later became the belle of America, which proud 
Position she held until she died, an old woman: in fact, 
+ Jand. not only old, but poor and heartbroken over a worth- 
people less son whom she adored as Todd had adored her, 
So the way Dolly Madison held the nation’s admiration 
in the and affection through age as well as youth shows it 
zed by couldn’t have been beauty so much as good old-fash- 
toned, never-failing, knock-down-and-drag-out charm. 
yn the Fortunately the letters and memoirs of that day were 


should 


th full of her, so it is easy to find her leading traits. 
; wi . 


IV 















rms ° 
-— ee cirbute of Dolly's that all agree she had was 

a. te. “She was lighthearted but not light- 
ei a,” Sider one friend. So that means she was 
yaad ela which was not an easy job. When 
«that “Sa by ; nol overrun by the British, she was 
wot oer Mg vancing troops. to leave the W hite_ House, 
basis was any useless weeping and wailing and 


fainting, no mention is made of it. 
_ thing of value 
allowed her, in 


She packed every- 
she could lay hands on in the short time 
cluding the Declaration of Independence, 





By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Contributing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


betaking herself and them to a place of safety till t 
storms of war passed by. So in addition to the char 
which all celebrate, we can see that she l 

initiativ and practical common. sens 

hinking beforehand—not afterward 0 





hese were good, solid qualities 
foundation. And a foundation must be solid: 
on a rock” like the | in the Bible. (I 
going to quote the a lot, you remem! 





1ouse 
Bible 





»f it isn’t 


paid to a 


h nothing built 
er is much attention 
insecure { 


But a foundation wit 
worth much, is it? 2 
foundation unless it is in and the 
building is wrecked. So you fiftd very little reference 
made to Dolly’s courage, initiative, quick thinking, or 


on top 








and caves 


practical common sense. 3ut I doubt whether her 
charm would have been a permanent or even a vital 
thing had she lacked any of 
these foundation qualities. So 


I think it may be as well to 
begin with them, and cultivate 
them if they are of feeble growth 


until they are strong enough 
to become our life-savers. 
Vv 
Now, of course, my dears, if 
I were writing the usual let- 










ters that are passed out to girls 
as the wisdom of the ancients 
I should stop right here and 
tell you that those f quali- 
ties are all that you need. But 
I shan’t say that for I don't 
believe it—so why _ pretend 

ly because it’s customary 
to do so? I do know girls 
lacking these qualities will be 
more or less failures, but I 


know equally well that if a girl 
stops with these qualities only, 


while .she will be a strong 
woman and a useful one, she prom portrait by Peale in 
will never be admired and ison,” by W. F. Robert 


loved as all girls want to be. 

There must be more than good qualities: there must 
be pleasant ones, too. And that is what so many teach- 
ers and guardians refuse to admit even to themselves. 
I have never known why. is world would have been 
a pleasanter place to live in and the young people them- 
selves far happier if that fact were recognized and 
acted upon. Anything that makes life easier, if it isn’t 
wrong, is worth while. 


) 
7m 


VI 


standing characteristic seems to 
been sympathy—for if she could charm years and 
years after she was dead, as well as all during a long 
life, we may as well stick to her and find out what 
Americans most treasure in a woman. 


Dolly Madison’s out 
have 





Now by “sympathy” I don’t mean its narrow signifi- 
cance—bursting into tears over the grief of every friend 


o 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “MY GARDEN” 
LOVER of flowers and the great outdoors 
A sends us these charming verses but fails 
to give the author’s name:— 
My garden, fair and brilliant!—the butterfly outspread 
Aliqnts with gentle fluttering on the wallflower’s golden 
Then darting to the lily bed, floats o'er its sheeted 


white, é R ye Bs 
And settles on the violet cup with fanciful delight. 


My friendly little garden!—few worldly goods have I 

To tender with o’erflowing heart in blessed charity; 

gut, like a cup of water by a pure disciple given, 

A herb or flower may tell its tale of kindliness in 
heaven, . 


DOOM OPIOID OOOO OOK 


My faith-inspiring garden! thy seeds so dark and cold, 


Late slept in utter loneliness amid earth’s senseless 
mold, 

No sunbeams fell upon them, nor west winds gentle 
breath— 


nothingness, an image meet of 


But there they lay in 
death. 


My garden! may the morning dew rest lightly on thy 
bowers, 


And summer clouds distill around their most refresh- 
ing showers; 

And when the daily sun withdraws his golden tent 
above, 

May moon and stars look watchful down, and bless 
thee with their love! 


—Author Unknown. 


DO OK OOO OX OX 
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‘What Makes a Girl or Woman Charming?” 


DOLLY MADISON 
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a Famous Charmer 


' i aaa ' 1 elena itt we 
I L ) Ci ng 2Z1ut Of 
od . YT hize 1+} 1 "7 . 
the go ib ) sympathize with joy and success ‘ 
and amb en with stupidity 

















ind bit ss. That sort of sympathy Dolly 

) mi t d ind I think if we study her life, 

we ill | largely the secret of her charm. 

Ove lo ntemporary letters speak of her kind- 
» the socially awkward and timid and discour- 

ged I 1 out what 





-d on their 
to their own immense -ment, they 
listened to with interest and 
‘ry ones who scorned them before Dolly’s kindly tact, 
athy, and wisdom made others » them a 

them. It seems to have been her custom to hunt up 
wallflowers at her parties and turn them into, if not 
glories, at least into violets. She seemed to 
her own shining than she did of her 
ability to make others shine. And so those timid ones 
never forgot her, and their respect for the First Lady 


amaz 





‘ 
pleasure by the 


re being 





see as she 






saw 





evening 


ie . 
think less of 
+ 
t 








of the Land became a lifelong 
affection and admiration for the 
helpful friend who transformed 


them into what they longed to be 
and but for her, might n 


been. 





One significant bit of praise is re- 


peated over and over and by the 
greater number of peop! who 
mention her and_ that } 
never made an_ enemy.” 


means not only that she 





jured anyone in big tl 
that she made no unkind 
about anyone, friend or 
the words of Proverbs, said so 
much better than you or I ean 
ever say them, “In her tongue was 
the law of kindness.” There is a 


good old country remark to the 
effect that “curses like 
come home to roost,” and vicious 
remarks about in the 
same class. 


chickens 
people are 


Vil 

And now let us look a hit deeper 

into that cheerfulness for whtch 
Jolly was noted. It means she did not talk about her- 
f or her troubles. She bore her own burdens in 
and with courage. Really she bore them with 

superlative courage and silence that an 
servant public was not aware that she bore them at all. 
They just enjoyed her cheerfulness, were themselves 
t, and in all probability went to her to be 

when 


wi 





of Dolly Mad- 


Washington, 


Cos 








unob- 


tic] 
sucn 


cheered by 


i 
comforted if the canary bird drooped, at a time 


maybe Dolly’s loved son was off on a long drunk and 








no one knew where he was. Cheerfulness should take 
its place among the cardinal virtues because it is so 
difficult of achievement. 
Vill 
Now these are some of the things that I think go far 


to make a girl charming in a very unusual degree. 
But naturally being only one person, I can think with 
only one mind and I am just as much interested in 
what you consider charming, as you are in what I am 
saying; so do write me your list and with a lot of us 
pooling ideas, we shall get something worth while as 
to what constitutes charm. 


AfLand « of Rural (omradeship 


és ; ; P : eae Ga * 
Helping Sick Neighbors in Mississippi 
T THE close of our school last year there were 
some cases of measles. This was in busy cotton 
chopping time. Several of the people in this 
community are tenants with large families and the en- 
tire family the father in one family and the 
mother in another family were sick. Everybody was 
in the grass but those who were fortunate enough to 
iave already had measles came together and helped the 
fortunate. There were thirteen of our neighbors 
who came with horses and hoes and chopped out our 
cotton which was about knee-high, thinned our corn 
which was about waist- and shoulder-high, and plowed 








Save 


ess 





both cotton and corn. On other days six or eight 
other men came who could not come on the day of 

orking. We made a pretty crop, thanks to our good 
neighbors. M2. =e 








A Thought for the }jeek 


ET us celebrate the soil. Most men toil that they 

 s may own a piece of it; they measure their success 

in life by their ability to buy it—Charles Dudley 
Warner. 
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Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, April 28—The American Posture 
League is responsible for the following verse 
which carries its own moral :— 

“Get uplift in your bearing 

And strength and spring and vim, 

No matter what your worries 

To slouch won’t alter them.” 

Tuesday, cl pril 29.—It’s attention to detail that makes 
for success in running a tea room or roadside stand. 
Have plenty of smooth parking space if you serve 
people in their own cars, and be very careful not to 
let anything slop over on the trays when you carry 
them out. 

Wednesday, April 30—Now is a good time to plan 
the outdoor play equipment, which the children will 
enjoy so much in the yard this summer. Sturdy lad- 
ders, see-saws, swings, and slides all help develop 
muscular growth, bodily strength and poise. 

Thursday, May 1.—Before repainting an iron bed- 
stead wash it thoroughly with hot soapy water and 
sandpaper any rough places. 

Friday, May 2.—Smor Ringer is the name of a 
Swedish cookie that deserves to be known in our 
country. Here is the recipe :— 

Smor Ringer.—One cup butter, % cup sugar, yolk of 1 egg, 
almond flavoring, % cup milk, % teaspoon baking powder, 
pinch of salt. Cream the sugar with the butter, add the 
beaten egg yolk, milk, salt, and flavoring. Sift baking powder 
with 1 cup of flour. Add more flour until a dough is formed 
that is easily handled. Roll quite thin, cut in strips, then 
twist and form in circles. 

Saturday, May 3—When you buy a present to take 
home to the baby avoid toys with sharp points or edges 
or those covered with wool and feathers. Choose 


smooth playthings and wash them before you give 
them to the baby. 
Sunday, May 4.—“Great mischiefs happen more 


often from folly, meanness, and vanity, than from the 
greater sins.”—Burke. 


Laundry Power 


**7F WONDER how much time and work I actually 
save by doing my laundry work with the aid of 
electric equipment,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“Ask me. I’m the man who knows,” observed 
Grandpa Wilson with a chuckle. “I’ve just finished 
reading a bulletin on that very subject.” 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Wilson. “Tell me all about it.” 


“Listen to this then,” Grandpa answered. “Careful 
tests were made on several farms both before and after 
electric power was installed. These showed that to 
wash 100 pounds, dry weight, of clothes without a 
machine required 11.2 hours and the woman walked 
10.2 miles; with a hand operated machine 10 hours 
were used and the distance walked was 7.1 miles; 
while with the gas engine driven washer 7.5 hours and 
6.4 miles; all per 100 pounds dry clothes. After elec- 
tric power was available a summary of the results 
secured on six farms showed an average of 1.52 kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy, 8.7 hours of human labor, 
and a distance walked of 4.47 miles. It will be noted 
that where the gas engine was used to run the washing 
machine, a little less labor time was required than 
when an electric motor was the power. One reason 


Rub, rub, rub on the wash- 
board. That’s the way the 
laundry used to be done. But 
modern machines have ban- 
ished the old washpot and 
the need for hours of back- 
breaking work. Photo cour- 
tesy Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice. 


Isn’t this an improvement? 
This farm woman finds wash- 
ing a simple task now that 
the home electric plant op- 


Se er 





erates the washing machine. 
Time, energy, and wear on 
the clothes all are saved. 
Courtesy Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company. 


for this is the fact that 
with the engine power 
the woman fixed the ma- 
chine and then let her 
husband start the engine 
and his time was not 
counted.” 


“Now that is interest- 
ing,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“Of course, the average 
family wash does not 
weigh anything like 100 
pounds but I suppose the 
folks that got up the sta- 
tistics had to take some 
standard figure to work 
on. I think it is particu- ag og 
larly worth while to no- 
tice that the 
walked with the gas en- 
gine driven machine was 
only a little over half 
that covered when the 
work was done by hand; and less than half as much 
when electric power was used.” 


Courtesy 


tesy Maytag Co. 


“And think of the saving in actual human energy,” 
remarked Jane, who had been listening. ‘“Even though 
you spent seven or eight hours doing that 100-pound 
wash, you wouldn’t be bending over a board or wring- 
ing great heavy sheets by hand.” 

“It seems to me that those figures prove that it is 
well worth while to do the washing by gasoline or 
electric power,” Mrs. Wilson observed. 

“Did that bulletin give any figures on ironing?” 
asked Jane. 

“Yes,” replied Grandpa. “Here they are: 14.89 hours 
were required to iron 100 pounds dry weight of clothes 
with the old-fashioned sad iron, 10.27 hours with an 
electric iron, and 7.58 hours with a 26-inch ironer. 
The ironer proved of special value in homes of large 
families, where it often showed a saving of one-half 
the time.” 

“T wish it had given figures for the gasoline iron,” 
remarked Mrs. Wilson, “I believe it is just as much 
of a help in the home that is without electricity as the 
gas driven washing machine. They are made now so 
that they are safe and dependable, too.” 

“Aren’t you glad that we live on a farm where the 
men folks realize that washing and ironing are real 
work that deserves to be done by power?” said Jane. 


This model laundry offers every pos- 
sible convenience for doing the wash- 
ing at home. Water heater, tubs, and 
washing machine are efficiently 
ranged. The ironer saves much time, 
and the built-in ironing board is ready 
for those pieces that must be 
Westinghouse 


done 


distance This splendid type of, washing m 
chine can be used with a gasoline 
motor as the power or with electricity. 
It has a new attachment for churning 
so that it serves two purposes. Cour- 
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“T surely am,” her mother replied. 

“What every man should realize,” observed Grandpa 
Wilson, “is that the human energy saved by coing such 
tasks by power can be put to other and better uses. 
gas engine or an electric motor can wash the clothes 
but only an inspired woman can make a perfect straw- 
berry shortcake.” 

“What a comedown,” laughed Jane. 
were going to say something really fire. 
that hint I reckon Mother and I will fave 
that we are inspired by making a strawberry § 
cake for dinner.” 


“T thought you 
But after 
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“I thought’maybe you would,” answered Grandpa 
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EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Many of you seem to have dif- 

ficulty in finding topics of con- 
yersation when you go out. “W hat can I 
talk about ?” you ask. Well, first of all, 
find out what interests your companion. 
Does he enjoy reading? Is he a base- 
hall fan? Is he enthusiastic _ about 
farming oF politics or aviation ? Has 
he a hobby such as collecting butter- 
fies or wild flowers or pitching horse- 
shoes? Once you've discovered the 
favorite diversions of the one to whom 
you are talking it should all be plain 
sailing—provided you have read and 
studied enough to be able to ask intel- 
ligent questions. Most men and boys 
enjoy explaining things to a girl if she 
seems to have brains enough to under- 
stand, but it isn’t much fun talking to a 
dumbbell who thinks a foul ball has 
something to do with chickens. 


Have a hobby of your own. Folks 
with genuine enthusiasms are usually 
interesting. Read the newspapers so 
that you'll know what is going on in the 
world, Remember some of the amus- 
ing little stories or incidents you find in 
the magazines. And I'll tell you a se- 
cret, I've never yet met a man who 
didn’t like to talk about food. Next 
time all other subjects fail just ask him 
whether he prefers hot biscuit or corn- 
bread and see if his eyes don’t light up 
with interest. 


Remember that I am delighted to help all of you as 
often as I can with your personal problems as well as to 
answer questions concerning dress and etiquette. Write 
to me in care of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman and don’t forget to give your full name and 
address or to enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. CATHERINE LEE. 

x ok ok 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

Ihave just finished reading your column in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. You give such good advice 
I decided to bring my problem to you. I have the dearest 
mother in the world but she just doesn’t understand love. 
Iam 19 years old and very much in love with a 35-year-old 
widower, He lives about 20 miles away. I believe he loves 
me except that he doesn’t come to see me as often as I think 
he should. We were planning to be married in June but now 
I'm undecided. My mother has no objection to this young 
man but she doesn’t want me to marry and has often said 
it would kill her if I were to leave her. What do you think 
I should do? , 

G. S., Georgia. 

From what you say the man to whom you are en- 
gaged is a fine fellow but doesn’t understand how much 
a girl of your age wants romance. 

If you are really sure that you care 

for him, forget that he doesn’t come Ail 
to see you oftener and remember how ZN 
nice he is when he does come. No 
doubt when you are married you will 
find that he shows his love in practical 
ways such as giving you a comfartable 
home. As for your mother, I assure 
you that she will not die if you marry. 
Talk it over with her reasonably and 
remind her that you have the same 
right to love and a home of your own 
as she had. I hope that you and your 
young man will be very happy together. 






* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 


we bare known a young man for about five years and he 
+ liga - marry him. My people don’t approve. He is a 
ept his ot has only an eighth grade education but he has 
father . sagged in school. He was rearea on the farm and his 
of the sa — he marries he wants him co take charge 
lather fo ‘om ; 3ut I don’t want to live in the country and my 
he oo os I should marry a professional man who has 
8 pood Praia position as mine. I am a teacher and have 
him T wocetion. The young man thinks that if I cared for 
would be willing to live where he wishes. 


J. J. L., Arkansas. 


T agree with the young man that you cannot care very 
deeply for him if you are not willing to live where he 
will have the best chance to get on in the world. Cer- 
tainly it would be better for him to manage his father’s 
ia I suppose will be his eventually, than to 
4 Ia de laborer in town, Now that one can have 
Teclagiad ile in which, to go to town and all the 
r Conveniences that make housekeeping easy, life 


“s at € country can be as comfortable as life in the city. 








/ ' i] and thus get some practical experience 
as 
' 
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Courtesy of Russia Cement Company: 
DECORATE YOUR BOOKS AND BOXES 


Common brown wrapping paper is used to cover boxes, books, and portfolios that are both 
beautiful and practical. 


As Discussed by Catherine Lee 


I do not believe that you and he would be very happy 
together since you feel that your social position as well 
as your education is so much better than his, and I am 
afraid it would be unfair to him as well as to yourself 
for you to marry him. But be sure of your own feel- 
ings in the matter before you come to a definite deci- 
sion. Perhaps your father is over ambitious for you or 
overlooks the fact that this young man may make a fine 
place for himself if he has the sort of wife who is 
willing to help him. 


x * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I want to become an aviation engine mechanic. I am in 
school now but want to know if there is a home study course 
I could take. Could I work my way through an aviation 
training school after I finish the home study course? 

S. B., Alabama. 


You have chosen a splendid work for yourself and | 
hope that you will be able to carry out your ambition. 
There is a wonderful future in aviation for any boy 
who is serious about it. Work as hard as you can at 
your school lessons so that you will have the founda- 

tion of a sound education. Perhaps you 
can get a spare time job in a garage 


with gasoline motors. I think you 
will find this better at present than the 
home study course. But write to the 
engineering department of your state 
university and ask if there are any 
books and bulletins that it would help 
you to read. They will be glad to tell 
you whether or not it will be possible 
for you to work your way through an 
aviation training school. 
* * Ok 
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Dear Miss Lee :— 


I have been reading your letters in The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman and you seem to give wonderful advice 
so I have come to you to pour out my story. 


I am a country girl. My parents are very unreasonably 
strict. They say I am too young to have friends, even girl 
friends. I am 15 years old. I try to do what is right but 
I do get lonesome and blue sitting home all the time, never 
going out among the young folks of the community. They 
stopped me from school over a year ago and I do want to 
go as I realize the necessity of a good education. Do tell me 
what to do. Should I try to find work somewhere and leave 
home? , 

L., North Carolina, 

No, my dear, don’t leave home under any circum- 
stances. It is almost impossible for a girl of your age 
without training to earn a living. I cannot understand 
your parents not wanting you to go to school and get 
the education that will enable you to make a success of 
life. To my mind it is as cruel for mothers and fath- 
ers to keep their girls and boys away from school when 
it is possible to send them as it would be to refuse to 
give them enough to eat when there was an abundance. 
Could you ask one of the teachers to come out and talk 
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to your parents about it? Or perhaps 
the minister might plead your cause for 
you. But if you cannot make them see 
the need of your going to school make 
up your mind that you will get an edu- 
cation anyway. Borrow books from the 
teacher or from the library and read 
znd study them. Write to the exten- 
sion service at the state college and ask 
for the free lists of books. 

Of course if you go back to school 
you will have friends. But if you do 
not, then perhaps you can join your local 
4-H club. Surely your parents cannot ob- 
ject to that and there you will have the 
wholesome fun girls of your age need, 
and learn many useful things as well. I 
wish parents could be made to realize 
that no one is ever too young to want 
friends and that the girl or boy who is 
denied the right to associate with the 
nice young folks of the community will 
eventually seek out some sort of com- 
panionship, even though it be undesir- 
able. Every mother should know that 
it is not only her duty but her privilege 
to make her home a happy gathering 
place for the young people so that they 
will not wish to go elsewhere for pleas- 
ures. I can only hope that your mother 
and father will see the light. 


Young Folks’ Problems a 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


A boy friend gave me his address and ask- 
ed me to write him. Should I? 


M. R., South Carolina. 


It is usual for the boy to write first but I can’t see 
why you shouldn’t send your friend a pleasant, chatty 
little note. I am sure that he will enjoy it and appre- 
ciate your telling him what has been going on since 
he left home. If he doesn’t answer promptly, then you 
can let the matter drop. 


Decorate With Brown Paper 


HEN we think of decorating articles with pa- 

per we immediately think of color—foreign 

papers of bright colors, gold and silver and 
brilliant modern designs, but for really costly looking 
decoration some of the papers that look like leather are 
the very loveliest, I think. But it may be a bit diffi- 
cult to get these papers. Let me tell you of an imita- 
tion that will surprise you. Just ordinary brown wrap- 
ping paper when properly prepared may be made most 
attractive. 

It is better to use a light weight brown wrapping 
paper instead of the heavier. Crumple it up with your 
hands in a ball and then spread it out and press it with 
a warm iron. The crinkles will all remain in place 
if you are careful not to use too warm an iron. 

Now with water color paints daub on a variety of 
colors here and there—red, green, blue, black. With a 
piece of cotton batting spread out the colors, blending 
them together to give a mottled effect. This may be 
rich in coloring or just a mass of faint color. You will 
find this method fascinating. When you get the color 
just as you want it, allow it to dry thoroughly. 





Proceed with the covering of your foundations with 
this paper and see how attractive they look. A book 
cover is made by taking a piece of the crinkled and 
colored paper and wrapping it around a book, allowing 
a two-inch flap to turn under. 

You can cover all kinds and shapes of boxes. Cut a 
strip of paper long enough to go around the box and 
just wide enough to reach to the top and the bottom. 
Dilute the best quality of liquid glue with water until 
it spreads on readily, cover the back of the paper with 
the diluted glue, then press to the surface to be deco- 
rated, smoothing out all wrinkles from the center to the 
edges. In covering the lid of the box, cut a strip of 
paper wide enough to cover the rim and allow a quar- 
ter of an inch to fold inside and another quarter of an 
inch to come up over the top of the cover. Glue in 
place. Then cut a piece of paper the exact size of the 
top of the box, spread on the glue and press to the top 
surface of the box. 

The dull finish of the paper is really very lovely. But 


if you prefer a glossy finish, give the articles a coat of 
shellac. M. ETHEL GILMORE. 
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Little Recipes for Little Cooks 


Let’s Fix a Fine Cake 
for Mother’s Day— 
Which Comes on 


May 11th. 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS :— 


Of course you can guess, just from the picture, what the very 
of all is to be this month—a Mother’s 


most important 
Day Cake! 
Mother's Day comes 


recipe 


you could get my little 
send it in April and you could have time to practice. 


she would like it, too. 


Mother’s Cake 


Bake this recipe in well-greased layer cake tins. Use 
white frosting on each layer and put the layers on top 
of each other just as mother does. Then after you 
have all the layers together and you have a fine high 
cake, cover the top (and the sides too if there is enough 
frosting) with frosting. 


Now you have a nice cake for any time—Sunday 
cake or company cake—but here is how to make it a 


teal Mother’s Day cake. After the frosting has set so 
it isn’t sticky, take a clean pen holder or a small, clean, 
pointed piece of wood and write, very lightly, the word 
“Mother” just as I did on my cake in the picture. Then 
take tiny colored candies and place them ever so care- 
fully along the writing. Now you have mother’s cake. 
1 egg white, beaten stiff A 
134 tablespoons butter 

14 cup sugar 
2%4 tablespoons 


cup plus 1% tablespoons 
flour, sifted once before 
measuring 

Y% teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon baking 


milk 
powder 

First, I see that the oven will be hot, but not so very 
hot for this cake needs only a medium oven. Then I 
warm just a little the bowl I am going to use (unless 
the weather is very warm). 

Next I measure out the butter and work it in the 
bowl with a spoon till it is soft and creamy. Then I 
add the sugar a little at a time and stir it a good deal 
each time to be sure it keeps smooth and creamy. When 
2!l the sugar is in, I add vanilla. Then I measure the 
milk and sift and measure the flour. I add the baking 
powder to the flour and sift the two together again. 


_ Then I add a little milk and stir and then a little 
flour and beat some more. Then I add a little more 
milk and then more flour till I have it all in. Each 


time I add, I beat well. Mother says that the beating 
makes a light, fine-grained cake. 

] beat the egg white very stiff and add that, but I do 
not beat my cake hard after I have the egg white added. 
I fold that in gently. Now my cake is ready for the 
greased cake pans. Bake layer cakes about 20 minutes. 
_ This cake is nice baked in a loaf cake pan. It takes a 
little longer to bake in a large tin, though. 


Large Recipe 


%4 cup butter 3 egg whites 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Y% cup milk Pastry flour makes a finer, 
1% cups flour more delicate cake than 
24 teaspoons baking powder bread flour 


Powdered Sugar Frosting 


Here’s the frosting :— 
2 cups powdered sugar 
2 egg whites unbeaten 
] teaspoon vanilla 


1 teaspoon almond extract (if 
you like) 


Sift the powdered sugar to break all the lumps, then 
add the egg whites and stir well. Add flavoring. It 
should be quite stiff but soft enough to spread smoothly. 
If it seems too stiff, add just a little cream, but be care- 
ful because a “runny” frosting wouldn't do at all. 

This is a good frosting to use especially if you are a 
very little cook, because it is easy. Here is another re- 
cipe for you to try if you are old enough to make cooked 
frosting. I'll tell you a secret; lots of grown-ups can’t 
make a real good frosting unless they use this newer 
recipe so mother may be using this one. You know so 


in May, you know, but it comes before 
recipes for May so I thought I would 
Then you 
could be sure of a perfect cake for mother on her day. I know 


many frostings are hard and cracky and others are so 
runny that only a little stays on. Try this. 


Seven-minute Frosting 


1 egg white, unbeaten 

l cup sugar 
Put plenty of boiling water in the bottom part of a 
double boiler and put is where it will keep boiling. Into 
the top part of the double boiler put the egg, sugar, and 
water and set this over the boiling water. Take an egg 
beater (the Dover kind) and begin beating and beat as 
it cooks, for seven minutes. Pretty soon it gets white 
and fluffy and toward the last you'll just be surprised to 


4 tablespoons water 








How Mother’s Day 
Came to Be 


A girl wha lived in Philadelphia first 
thought of the idea of setting aside one day 
of the year which she called “Mother's Day” 
—a time for showing mother by some special 
effort of kindness and devotion our love and 
appreciation for everything she does for us. 
The girl was Ann Jarvis and she originated 
‘Mother's 1908. When told 
her friends what she had done, they took up 


Day” in she 
the idea, too, and it spread rapidly through- 
out the country 1913 
passed a resolution designating the day, the 
second Sunday in the 
“Mother’s Day.” 


when in Congress 


May, as official 























see how thick and light and lovely it gets to be. When 
it has cooked and been beaten for seven minutes, it 
should be just right to spread on your cake. 

So many of you have sent me lovely recipes for 
devil’s food cake that maybe you will want to make 
one for your mother. This seven-minute frosting is fine 
for that too. 


by 


Ww 


LESSON 
NUMBER 
EIGHT 


Ww 


IWVon't it be fun to 
surprise mother with a 
wonderful cake like 
this on “Mother’s Day?” 
Betty tells you sust 
how to make it in this 
iesson. Start practicing 
now so that you can be 
sure of giving her a 
perfect cake. 


Eggs in Potato Nests 


Here is a good supper dish: 

Take a low glass baking dish or a deep pie tin and 
butter it well. Place left-over mashed potato in, to 
nearly fill the dish. Press the potato down smoothly. 
Then with a spoon dip out holes just big enough to hold 
an egg. Into each of these holes break an egg. Be sure 
to take eggs enough for those you have to serve. Pour 
a little sweet cream over the eggs and potatoes and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Bake until eggs are done. 
You could make this dish for your own supper first as 
I did or for the baby’s (if there is one in your family) 
supper maybe. One egg would be a good little recipe 
to practice on and next time you could use potato and 
eggs enough for all the family. 

Grated cheese sprinkled 
makes this even better. 


Apricot Whip 


. . c . , 

Here is a good recipe for spring when mother’s 

fruit cans are empty and she wonders what to have for 
dessert :— 

Small Recipe 


Y% cup apricot pulp 
1 egg white 
1 tablespoon sugar 


over the egg and potato 


Large Recipe 

% cup apricot pulp 
3 egg whites 
Sugar to sweeten to your taste, 

% cup to % cup 

You can use either dried or canned apricots. If you 
take dried ones, look them over carefully and wash 
them. Then cover them with water and leave to soak 
overnight. Then cook slowly in the same water until 
soft and tender. Then put them through a wire sieve, 
using a spoon (a wooden one is best) to rub and push 
the fruit through. 

If you use canned ones, you can put them through the 
sieve without cooking. : 

Break the egg white into a bowl and beat very stiff 
with an egg beater. Add sugar. It’s hard to tell how 
much because the canned apricots might be quite sweet 
and the dried ones would not be. But you will be pretty 
sure to need 1 tablespoon and maybe you will think it 
needs even more. Taste and see. } 

Then add the apricot and sugar to the egg wit 
Fold in very gently for this is supposed to be light p= 
dainty. Butter a glass baking dish or granite bowl anc 
bake slowly in a pan of water just as you did the cus- 
tard. About 20 minutes should be long enough. Serve 
with cream. : F 

This is awfully good if you use prures instead 
apricots only you will, like it better if you use 1 table- 
spoon of lemon juice too. 
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Pattern Department 





The well dressed woman or girl follows the ensemble idea and considers the rela- 
tion of each garment to her whole wardrobe. As the coat is worn with several dresses, 
it usually sets the color note for the season’s outfit. Coats in black, beige, blue, and 
pastel shades are seen. 

If the coat is black or a dark color, the frock worn with it may match it, be a 
lighter shade of the same color, or be a print with a background that matches the 
coat. Dresses worn with light or bright colored coats should match or at least show 
a matching tone if they are made of a figured: material. Silk suits that combine a 
printed material with a matching plain fabric are smart and practical. Two or three 
dresses may sometimes be made to go with one coat. 

The hat should match either the coat or the dress with which it is worn or else 
be a neutral beige tone that harmonizes with stockings, shoes, and bag. 

Black shoes are good with any color dress except brown, Brown shoes may be 
used with brown, beige, or green frocks. The reptile leathers are attractive with almost 
any light summer color. Handbags to match are a smart note. 

Regardless of the color of the dress or shoes, beige stockings are worn. The rather 
deep suntan shades are particularly popular. Gray and black stockings are not seen at all. 

The shops are filled with colorful cotton materials that lend themselves delightfully 
oe maple frocks for wear at home. With short puff sleeves, higher waists, and full 
skirts such dresses are as quaint and pretty as they are practical. Even the inexperi- 
enced home dressmaker will find it easy to make up several, provided she uses a good 
Pattern. Those without pleats aré new and have the added advantage of being easy 
to launder. 
ease tad pale colors are popular for sports dresses which retain the practical 
iv 1930. 0 29 but show somewhat longer skirts and shorter waist lines in deference 
mn salemne that have long been liked by the younger generation for sleeping garments 
Cotooh ed for use on. the beach and at camp. They are roomy, comfortable, and modest. 

cretonne, wide checked gingham, and other gay cotton materials are used 
for these outdoor pajamas. 
Pol Mas on eany of the dressier frocks and the all-lace dress is liked, for 
a ar. owered cotton net of fine quality is charming for party frocks. 


585—This smart but simple design is just 
right for the lovely voiles and dim- 
ities that are being shown. Such 
frocks are easily made and easily 


becoming neck line are smart and 
comfortable, too, Any thin summery 
material would be charming for this 


a ane : : dress which is designed for sizes 14, 
e 4 pattern is designed 16, 18, 2 38, 2 -inc 
for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 bust. 2 Dee ae eee 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- a, $ : i 

quires 3 yards of 39-inch material 610—The very small girl likes a straight 


with % yard of 39-inch contrasting. mange, heer aban a pene. Donde of 
: e i Ci astin material make a rimming 
The older girl will like these gay cre- that is as practical as it is pretty. 
tonne pajamas for beach wear and to The pattern is designed for sizes 2, 
fh " te camp, while small sister will 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
—_ t ley make the finest sort of play yards of 39-inch material with 7% yard 

cn «, The pattern is designed for of 39-inch contrasting. 

Ps 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 2 2 : : 

years, Size 16 Ret Sg aus * 680—Tiers, cape collar, and dainty scallops 
39-inch material with ¥ cee of 39+ make a truly feminine frock for the 
inch contrasting. young, miss. Organdy, dotted Swiss, 
se ; . ; or voile can be used with equally de- 
a-The spicving at the waist line gives lightful results. The A 4 de- 
la aot of a peplum on this dainty signed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
er frock, The short sleeves and years. 








Life is just one baking 
triumph after another 
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... when youve discovered 
Calumet's Douste-Action 


Wuar a joy to pull out of the oven those deli- 
cious-looking muffins—those light, perfect 
biscuits! Calumet’s Double-Action brings you 
sure success in all your baking! 

Calumet’s first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl. This starts the leavening prop- 
erly. Then, when you put your cake or muffins 
into the oven, the second action begins. A full, 
steady rising lifts your batter up and holds it, 
high and light—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven temperature with 
absolute accuracy. 


TT 
MAKE THIS TEST 


All baking powders are required by law to 
be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But 
not all are alike in their action. Not all will 
give you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the 
right ingredients, in exactly the right propor- 
tions to produce perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action. Because of this, it is the most 
popular baking powder in the world today. 

Make a Calumet cake, or some biscuits. See 
for yourself what perfect results Calumet’s 
Double-Action brings. Use only one level tea- 
spoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted flour. This 
is the usual Calumet proportion and should be 


followed for best results. Arealeconomy, too. —-92#r oven. 


Make this test. See Calumet’ s 
Double-Action which protects 


Mail the coupon for the new free Calumet 
Baking Book—full of wonderful recipes! 


CALUME 


your baking from failure. 





Baking Powder... 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
)>DDDDIDDDPD>>DDDDIDP>PPPIPIPIPI ACA) 2PPPIIIM 


C—Prof.F.-5-30 
Marion JANE ParKER 


clo Calumet Baking Powder Company 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book. 



























Fill ia completely—print name and address. 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet'’s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only 
baking powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly how bak- 
ing powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met’s first action—the action that 
takes place in the mixing bowl when 
30 add liquid to your dry ingredi- 
ents. After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet's second action—the ac- 
tion that takes place in the heat of 


The Double-Acting 
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4 New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Gold on 2 Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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me aNd you keep the watch for your 
trouble! Solid gold « effect case, 
“qraved: Timek dial. &.i 
‘av ‘ime! paper 
style. Han 1 Aceu 
goarant teed by 100 year old Mil 
ion Dollar Fine Watch pees 


nin Sale Pr ce ane yo 
d pes You 










NIWTON, MASS. 
I accept offer. d Watch Erte and Chain Free). Will pay on 


LEY, Ode. H-335 


orrivel. Money RS if not delighted and I keep the watch for my 





54-PC. DINNER SEI i TREE 
No Money Needed—We Pay the Freight 
SELL ONLY 10 POUNDS COFFEE 


, box Corn starch, 
ia, a ae 
Jelly, box Pepper, and jar La peat Mus- 
ror *1222) and ¢ this Beautiful, Full Size 
er Setis yours. Many other attrac- 
tive offers and musaeeds of Magnificent Premiums 
aE 7 Bay. ake also give a 10-2. Full Size 
4 Wriveted for BIG FREE Agents’ Oude, 
ay for 
Drompuy. Weitet House. In Buectness pl 1897. 
‘THE PERRY G. MASON CO. a CINCINMAT' 


QUILT 
PIECES 














Beautiful patterns 
in Prints and 
Percale. Fancies 
and solids. Fast 
colors. 2 Ibs. (15 
yds.) 69c., 4 Ibs, 
(30 yds.) $1.38, 
8 Ibs. (60 yds.) 
$2.76. Thread and 
NEEDLE case 
FREE with 8 lbs. 
Large package 
beautiful silk or 
Svelvet pieces 
$1.00. 
Sent C.0.D. plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 26-A, PRINCETON, KY. 
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We willsend a Reinforced ; 
satisfactory, costs 


TREE: STERLING CO. 


e STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
not. costs . Fine Horsehide 
NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 


Classified Ads 





WILL SELL YOUR 
Hogs Chickens Seeds 
Cows Turkeys Plants 
Horses Geese Shrubs 
Mules Ducks 3ulbs 
Sheep. Eggs. Flowers. 





Write Classified Ad Dept., 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Height—That’s Important 


So Also Is Color in Making Flower 
Groupings 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


We IEN planting flowers we need to 
know the height to which they 
normally grow in order that we may place 
them about the garden or yard to best 
advantage. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs 
give the heights of 
some of the annual 
flowering plants 
which normally do 
well in the South 
when properly plant- 
ed and cared for :— 
1. For screening 
purposes use those 
which grow. quite 
sunflower, castor bean, 
some of the sorghum 
milo, or feterita. 





L. A. NIVEN 


tall, such as the 
or even 
broom corn, 


cosmos, 
canes, 


2. Where annual flowering plants that 


grow three fect high or higher are 
wanted, plant dahlia, summer cypress or 
burning bush, larkspur, basket-flower, 


feather cockscomb,  spiderflower, or 
dwarf varieties of castor beans and sun- 
flower. 

3. Where those growing about 2% fact 
the cornflower, scarlet sage, 
zinnia, scabiosa, annual poinsettia, and 
strawflower fit in well. 

4. China asters, cockscomb, baby’s 
breath, calliopsis, balloon flower, and 
snapdragon are good ones that grow ap- 
proximately two feet high. 

5. Those 


are desired, 


growing about 1% feet high 


are four o’clocks, mignonettes, Job’s tears, 
and stock. 
6. Calendula, candytuft, French mari- 


gold, annual phlox, pinks, and petunias fit 
in well where plants growing appro.i- 
mately one foot high are wanted. 


7. Those growing less than a foot high, 


and which are desirable, are ageratum, 
lobelia, dwarf nasturiums, portulaca, 
sweet alyssum, forget-me-not, and ver- 


bena. 

There are of course, many more an- 
nual flowering plants that grow to these 
different heights, but those mentioned 
will be found a good average list to de- 
pend upon. 


Color of Blooms Produced by Annual 


Flowers 


“IT want to know the colors of some 
of our common annual flowers, such as 
sweet alyssum, etc. Please place opposite 
cach of the plants named below the color 
flowers they produce.” 


Ageratum—blue, white, and rose 
Sweet alyssum—white 

Chinese asters—purple, rose, white 
Balloon flower—blue, white 

Baby’s breath—white 

Balsam—rose, pink, white 
Basket-flower—rose. lavender 
Calendula—yellow, orange 


California poppy—yellow, orange 


Calliopsis—yellow, brown 
Candytuft—crimson, lavender, white 
Cockscomb—crimson 

Feather cockscomb—crimson, yellow 


Cornflower—blue, rose, white 
Cosmos—rose, pink, white 
Dahlia—red, yellow, white 
Forget-me-nots—blue 

Four o’clocks—crimson, yellow, white 
Gaillardia—orange, crimson 
Larkspur—blue, pink, white 
Lobelia—-blue, white 

Lupine—blue, rose, white 
Marigold—yellow, orange 
Mignonette—greenish color 

Phlox Drummondii—red, lilac, buff, white 
Poppy—scarlet, pink, white 
Portulaca—red and yellow 

Black-eyed Susans—yellow, crimson 
Salvia or scarlet sage—brilliant scarlet 
Scabiosa—crimson, rose, blue, white 
Snapdragon—scarlet, yellow, white 
Spiderflower—rose 

Stock—crimson, purple, white 


lemon, yellow 
blue, purple, white 


Straw flower— 


Verbena— 


scarlet, 


Spray to Control Plant Lice 
“Plant lice 
W hat 


have been damaging my 
roses. should I do to keep them 
off £ 

If you have only a few rosebushes and 
other plants to spray, mix from one to 
11% teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate in a 
gallon of water, dissolving enough soap 
in the water to make suds. Spray on top 
and under the leaves and stems, so as to 
thoroughly cover every one cf these lit- 
tle pests. 


Flowers Which Bloom a Long Time 


several flowers that will bloom 
reasonably early and continue to bloom 
over along period of time.” The follow- 
will give the desired results: Agera- 
gaillardia, dwarf French marigolds, 
petunia, nasturtium, phlox drum- 
verbena, ] 


“Name 


ing 
tum, 
salvia, 
mondii, 
zinnia. 


vinca or periwinkle, and 





| HOW I GROW LARGE ZINNIA | 
| BLOOMS | 


ies GROW large zinnia blooms I sow 
the seed thin so the plants will be 
When the 


trans- 





stocky and not spindling. 
plants have four to six leaves, I 
plant in a rich, well pulverized bed, three 
feet apart each way. Commercial fer- 
tilizer will surely pay. About two table- 
spoonfuls put well under the little plant 
and well mixed with the soil is the way 
I use it. Put the fertilizer down a few 
days before the plants are transplanted. 
Cultivate often, but not very deep after 
the roots begin to spread. 
MRS. WILL BURNS. 


Yalobusha County, Miss. 





| A BLOSSOMING WISTARIA 


EN years ago this month, Gerald W. 

Johnson, then working on a Southern 
daily paper, wrote a beautiful tribute to 
the wistaria. He has since won fame as 

professor, and as an author of noted 
books, but we like nothing he has written 
better than this article he first printed 
April 21, 1920. 

“Yesterday the wistaria was almost 
in full bloom. Today it will be in 
its glory. Tomorrow it will already have 
begun to fade. Among all the glories 
of the revolving seasons there is 
nothing more evanescent than this misty 
bloom that momentarily hangs like a 
cloud of purple incense around the house 
eaves and then disappears for another 
year. The Old Philosopher must have 
given his grave approval to the wistaria, 
when, in the springtime, he raised his eye 
from his archives in Cheu, the State of 
Everywhere; for twenty-five centuries 
ago Lao-Tze set it down in his book of 
Reason and Virtue, ‘To accomplish 1 erit 
and acquire fame, then to withdraw, that 
is Heaven’s way.’ 








“Yes, certainly, the man who hated os- 


tentation above all things could have 
found no fault with wistaria. There is 
nothing striking, nothing obvious, about 


it. It is as aristocratic as a Chinese gen- 
tleman who can trace his ancestry back 
for five thousand years. It thrusts its 
beauty upon no one. One gains from it 
no impression of happy friendliness, such 
as bursts from the lowly dandelion, laugh- 
ing impudently in the face of every 
passer-by; one gains from it no solace 





The ‘Progressive Farmey 
for a bruised spirit, such as 
carries; least of all is it touche 
vivid passion of the rose, 


the violet 
d with the 


“Yet it has a charm that is all its ow 
and one not inferior to that of any egal 
that aay It is the charm of quia 
ness, the beau ig of tranquili ity—the same 
hat rex s the pa erie of a 
twilights *of autumn, in the igh hills, It 


is endowed, not 


th he 
— th = auty of the 
hopes and loves and ple isures of our 
seuss sf. hay with } 
everyday life, but with the beauty of 


dream-stuff, too 
workaday world. 


exquisitely fragile for a 

“In every heart there are broken frag- 
ments of aspirations too high ever to he 
achieved, hopes too splendid ever to he 
realized, desires too mighty to be more 
than half-understood, much less confessed, 
They are the wreckage of a dream- world, 
purer, happier, and far more beautiful 
than the one in which we live. Under 
the hard necessities of existence we are 
compelled for the most part to ignore the 
existence of these ruins, for to do other- 
wise would be hopeless folly. Yet only 
the man who has succeeded in reducing 
himself nearer to the level of the brutes 
than the generality of mankind forgets 
them entirely. And when the wistaria 
comes out to throw for a few short days 
its enchanted veil over some old wreck 
ot a building to transform it into a shrine 
where the Old Philosopher might sit and 
meditate on things too high for human 
utterance, then it is easy for a man to 
leave for a time the mean habitation that 
he has builded for this world, and to 
walk through the ruined city of his 
dreams. Nor is it altogether a vain thing; 
for as he considers fair were its 
palaces, how noble its colonnades, how 
its domes and turrets aspired to pierce the 
clouds, and then reflects on how lowly is 
tne thing that he has actually done, he 
and the world will profit if he is moved 
to come back and add but a single stone 
to the structure that mankind is slowly 
raising toward Heaven.” 


how 


CO 
NE of the most common causes of 
poorly flavored butter is cream 
which is allowed to become stale before 
churning. Delicately flavored, fresh tast- 
ing butter cannot be made from such 
cream. Don’t churn cream over three 
days old for butter of the best quality. 


| PATTERNS | 


>. of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 








terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you need 
the latest style guide. Our new spring fashion 
magazine, just off the press, will give you the 
most recent fashion news as to style, fabric, 
and trimming. The price is 15 cents. Send to- 
day for your copy, addressing Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 


Aunt Pret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


(Copyright, 











“Emmiie ts the up-an-comin’ kind 0 
girl that would make some nice little man 
a mighty good husband.” 

“They needn't blame Ella’s nerves 
glands. It’s lack o’ early spankin’ that 
causes the kind o’ gland trouble 
got.” 
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IAMOND DYES contain the high- 
est quality anilines that money can 
That's why they give such clear, 
bright, new-looking colors to dresses, 


buy. 


drapes, lingerie. 

It’s so easy to use Diamond Dyes. be- 
cause they are so rich in pure anilines. 
That's why they go on smoothly and 
evenly; never spot or streak. That's the 
reason they keep their depth and bril- 
fiance through wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes are just 15c at all drug 
stores. When perfect dyeing costs no 
more—is so easy to do—why experiment 
with makeshift methods ? 


Diamond 


Dyes 


Highest Quality Anilines 











\DRESS GOODS 


FRSRARGAIN!-THIS MONTH 


Sate oc 5sFREE 
: 















Y) 
Y, ha: -ales, Ve 
) SP t Chambres Rhirtings Crepes.ctc Now 
[X4— clean goods direct to you at a big sev— 
ing. LatestAssorted re 4 yards of 


ea more. The very newest, 
patterns for dresses Our joan. 
SEND NO MONEY, /'s7,Pores 
greg selcey cure. We eae tee 
4 . mon . 
tisfaction guaranteed or money beck 
ERN 


i) eae TEXTILE COMPANY 


693 Broadway, Dept. L-67, N.Y.C. 





















Good-bye Big 
Trouble Makers! 


ID your house, barns 
and plantsofinsects. All 
you need is the new “Bee” 
Brand gun, loaded with 
Bee" Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
Poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects. Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
(if used on food), no odor. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 
" Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cane are 10c, 2S5c, SOc and 81 
Guns, 25c. 


SSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID 
















SPRAY 


| Our Weekly Jjermon 


By REVI.W HOLLAND DO 
The Towel as 


| I HAVE often tried 


a Scepter 


to fancy the little 





upper room where Jesus and his dis- 

ciples ate their last supper before the 
crucifixion, 

Each of the disci- 

ples was hungry for 


power and influence. 
Each wanted 
best place. 
was in their hearts. 
In short, they were 
men in the making, 





each with a man’s 
faults. 

JOHN W. HOLLAND 149 1 
One line in the 


Bible seems to have been missed by many 
people. It reads, “He took a towel and 
girded himself.’ Then follows the story 
of His washing their feet. 


Let us suppose that He had taken up 
a sword instead of the towel. He would 
have been popular with the war makers 
of His day, and those cf to-day as well. 
He might have overturned things for 
awhile, but would have done no lasting 
good. War makers have made mighty 
little in the world except war. The world 
cannot be built up with a battering ram. 

If he had taken up a scepter instead of 
a towel it would have pleased another 
type of people who think that pomp is the 
sign of true glory. 

I am almost certain that if he had 
taken up the pen He would have written 
some wonderful things. Yet, men would 
certainly have killed each other for the 
possession of any manuscript that claimed 
Him as its writer. 

It is a wonder that He did not take up 
a whip. People who have power delight 
in seizing the whip. It is a rare thing 
when great power has been put into some 
man’s hands that he has not wielded a 
whip of some kind. 

19 °¢9 


True power is always polite. People 
are given lifting power for the sole pur- 
pose that they may lift up others. I saw 
an old oak yesterday. A vine has climbed 
almost to its top. I thought, “Old oak, 
you ought to be happy, since you are 
making it possible for a vine to climb up.” 

The higher one gets the more he is 
bound to those who are below him. Most 
of the differences between people are ar- 
tificial. All people are human save the 
few inhuman ones who forget to help their 
fellows. 

Ah, this towel business! People do get 
dirty. Little children’s faces have to be 
wiped continually. Those who do the wip- 
ing rarely get thanked for it, but it is a 
part of the world’s glory that it gets 
done. 

117 

A girl in Chicago had taken a misstep. 
Her mother brought her to Hull House. 
She had beaten her almost to death. Jane 
Addams said to her mother, “Leave her 
to me.” This noble woman herself cared 
for the broken young soul who had lost 
her way. The love that worked through 
the humility of the towel service helped 
the girl to a better life. Today that girl 
is a Christian wife and mother. Kind- 
ness and service did its work. 

In after years I have fancied that the 
disciples often talked over this Last Sup- 
per. I think Peter might have said, 
“That took the false pride out of me.” 
Thomas might have said, “That was the 
one thing that I could not doubt. The 
Master practiced what he preached.” 

People get soiled by sin and selfish- 
ness. It would be easy in such cases to 
take a whip or a sword to them. But to 
take up the towel of service, in the name 
of a@ common Master, forgive them, and 
try to cleanse them—that takes character 
of the highest order. 
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Husbands Elect 


Coconut Pie in 
Nation-wide Vote! 





Given free choice of good 


things, husbands by millions 


choose coconut pie! 





Now new thrill comes to coconut pie lovers. Baker’s 
moist-packed coconut, SOUTHERN STYLE, makes 


favorite pie better than ever. 





From coast to coast, the verdict is the 
same. In New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
ciseo—in lunch rooms, cafeterias, res- 
taurants— wherever men eat away from 
home, wherever they can choose exactly 
what they want, there’s where they cast 
an overwhelming vote.... 

For coconut pie! 

Men love it! Ask the head of any res- 
taurant. Ask the man who bakes for the 
restaurant. Ask any man who sits at the 
lunch counter. Ask your husband. They’ll 
tell you something that you may not 





At the Savarin lunch counter, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, asin all the Savarin restaurants and 
lunch counters throughout the Pennsylvania sys- 





tem, coconut pie is an outstanding favorite. 





COCONUT CUSTARD PIE 


3 eggs, slightly beaten 
% teaspoon salt 
4 cup sugar 
3 cups milk, scalded 
1 cup Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style 


Line pie plate with pastry. Combine eggs, 
salt and sugar; add milk gradually, then 
add coconut, and mix thoroughly. Pour 
into pie shell. 
Bakeinhotoven 
(400° F.) 15 
minutes, then 
decrease heat to 
moderate (350° 
F.) and bake 30 
minutes longer. 
(All measure- 
ments are level.) 





Creamy .. moist 
.. just like 


fresh Coconut 
Ask for BAKER’S 
SOUTHERN STYLEat 
your grocer’s. Or send 
10c for half-size trial 
tin. Mail the coupon. 


book (free). 


FREE. .387 


delicious recipes! 


Toronto 2, Ontario). 





Please send me recipe 
(Cl enclose 10c for a half- 
size can of Southern Style. 


(In Canada, address General 
Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, 





have realized. Men have a regular craving 
for coconut pie! They want it often, not 
just once in a while. They want it far 
oftener than they’ve been getting it at 
home! 

But now that you know, why not set 
before him a coconut pie this very day? 
It can be the most wonderful pie that 
he’s ever tasted. For today an improved 
way of packing makes coconut far cream- 
ier, far more delicious! 





If he loved coconut, before... 
wait till he tastes 


(_ Baker’s Southern Style! 





Here is the greatest advance that was 
ever made in coconut packing! Baker’s 
Southern Style comes in a tin! Because 
of this, every shred is kept so marvelously 
creamy and fresh and fragrant and ten- 
der, it is for all the worid like fresh 
coconut, fresh grated from a milky shell. 
You’ll love it, not only for pies, but for 
cakes, puddings, all your coconut favor- 
ites. Baker’s Southern Style Coconut 
makes even the simplest dishes just per- 
fect! ©1930, G. F. Corp, 





BAIKIER’S 
COCONUT 


FRANKLIN BAKER Company (Inc.), Hoboken, N. J. 
(MARK X FOR CHOICE) 





B-P.F.4°30. 





Name 


Address 








City State 
(Fill in completely — print name and address) 
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When 
Company Comes 
























































RECIPB 
SILVER CAKE—2 cups sugar, @ 
cup shortening, § eup buttermilk, 
Y_ teaspoon soda, 3'/2 cups cake 
flour, 2 teaspoons Snow King Bake 
ing Powder, 6 egg whites, 1! teae 
spoon lemon extract. 

Cream shortening, adding sugar 
gradually. Sift flour, baking powe 
der and soda three times, ther 
add alternately with buttermilk and 
flavoring to the creamed mixture. 
Fold in_ the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake In moderate oven in 
three layers. 

SILVER CAKE ICING—3 cups 
sugar, { cup water, {# teaspoon 
lemon extract, 3 tablespoons syrup, 
2 egg whites. 


> 
A } Boll syrup until It forms a ball tn 
Sil e ake~ coid water and pour over tha 
y [ as egg whites. Boat until! coos 
n 


add flavoring. 


When company comes—that 
is the time to prepare an un- 
usual treat. Silver Cake is just 
the thing and is now the vogue 
with smart hostesses. 


Always fresh in its special 
glazed seal package, Snow 
King for fifty-seven years has 
been the favorite of Southern 
cooks. Truly it is one of the 
secrets of successful baking in 


ie h Shas (a 
Easy to make, it is sure to the South 


win instant approval. That is 
why you should try it—when 
company comes, 


Write for the new Snow 
King Recipe Book containing 
several hundred prize South- 
i ern recipes. 
Lightness and delicacy result 7 7 
from the extra “leavening ac- 
tion” * of the pure ingredients 
of Snow King Baking Powder. 


a 
Mrs. Louise Lillard, President 
Tho Snow King Baking Powder Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





G % _ Millions of tiny bubbles are required to 
make a eake rise. These bubbles are called 
R ~leayoning”” and are produced by the baking 


More ‘“‘leavening action’? means suecessful 
baking — Government and certified laboratory 
tests have proved Snow King to have 18 to 
27% more feavening action than ordinary 
baking powders. 

































PRESSURE COOKERS, 
AS Low aS. 5550 


BURPEE pressure cooker. One screw locks 
cover. Dome-type cover divides handling weight. 
Other important features not found in other 
cookers, 


Can in Tin Cans With Burpee Can Sealer 
i ; Only sealer that enables three uses of each 
Li mal | Bi can. Few turns of crank seals tin can just like 
i 4 the cans from your grocer—without heat, acid 
or solder. 

Write today for our special ten day offer and 
bargain prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Dept. H, Roanoke, Virginia 



























f matically lubricated. The Hoosier operates 
with the least possible waste of power, The 
Hoosier working head is an exclusive 
design which entirely eliminates trouble 

with worn stuffing boxes, The entire 

system is protected against rust inside and “& 
out by the famous GaLVAZinK Process. 

The Hoosier will pump your deep well year WS 
after year with minimum expense and attens show you how to select a 
tion. It comes in several sizes. water system that exactly fits 


FLINT & WALLING MEG. CO, 2H needs. No obligation, Drop 
95 OAK STREET KENDALLYILLE, INR. 5 2 card today, 







Let us send you this free 
book. It will sulve your 
water problems and will 
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I E WAS known officially within the 

boundary lines of Greene County as 
“Sheriff Ambrose Bunty,” and known 
unofficially throughout the state as a 
“Friend to Man.” As I gazed upon his 
six feet of solid bone and muscle sprawled 
beside me on the front veranda of Greene 
County’s prison palace, the street lights 
flickering about his shock of iron-gray 
hair covering a head filled with brains 
matured from living life, his good- 
natured face toting little laugh wrinkles, 
it was not difficult to picture him dealing 
out four-square justice the while he dis- 
pensed good will. 

I had come for another story. Directly 
he knocked the ashes from his aged pipe 


and I knew it was time to listen. 


“You see, Mister, when the folks 
elected me sheriff it wasn’t to lock ’em 


up, but more to act as their advisor when 
they was confronted with some sort of 
trouble. They kinda look to me, seems like. 


“Now for instance, nearly every time 


someone has an insurance loss they find 
their policy is wrong somehow. Things 
they thought was insured wasn’t. Things 
they do, believing it to be the right thing, 
prove to have been wrong. 


“One time it’s buildings, another time 


it’s machinery, next time it’s livestock, and 
all the while they been paying out good 
money for protection that don’t protect 
when the show-down comes. Mostly they 
are little mistakes, but not always, for 
sometimes the mistakes are so big they 
hurt. Maybe you think folks ought to 
finally learn all about their insurance. 
That’s what I thought for awhile, but 
about the time their insurance education 
seems finished along comes a new kind 
and with it comes new mistakes. 


. EARS ago when I was a young 


feller, livestock insurance was lim- 


ited to just a little protection here and 
there against fire loss. 
days when horses and cows hadn't got so 
‘high-toned’ they must have ‘family trees.’ 
When a hog was judged by the fat on 
his ribs instead of the blood in his veins. 
Nowadays it’s different, and the farmer 
who don’t own some blocded livestock is 
pretty much a back number. 


That was in the 


“Seems like owning purebreds is 


equivalent to owning livestock insurance, 
and from some of the things that’s been 
happening hereabouts lately, owning the 
policy is equivalent to a lot of disagree- 
able surprises. 
Sayles. 


Take the case of Ed 


“Ed attended a sale of fancy cattle and 


bought a purebred, registered Holstein 
bull. He paid $500 for the bull and the 
purchase price included the life insurance 
policy the former owner carried on the 
bull. The breeder assigned the policy 
over to Ed, and last week the bull turned 
up his toes via a piece of baling wire that 
was mixed in with some hay. 
ported his loss to the company and now 
for the bad news. 


Sayles re- 


“The company comes back with the 


statement that no insurance existed on 
the bull from the day Ed bought him 
from the original owner, for in the policy 
contract is a clause which reads: “This 
entire policy, unless otherwise provided 
by company endorsement, shall be void 
if assigned before a loss.’ 


, 


“Ed come to me with his troubles and 


all I could do was help him dig a grave. 
When we had the hole dug Ed suggested 
maybe he better jump in and leave the 
dead bull do the explaining to the wife 
about the $500. 


ws ARRY DUNNELL sold off his 


herd of scrub cows and with the 


money received bought five registered 
Jerseys. 
insured ’em for $2,000, just what they cost. 
About that time Harry’s young brother 
gets married, and the two boys goes in 
partnership, Tom buying a half interest 
in the fancy milkers and, supposedly, an 


They were beauties too. He 





——_ 
equal interest in the insurance, 
nell boys didn’t hesitate inforn 
one their intentions was to son 
a big herd of purebred Jerseys 
fair enough for they had q 
Trouble was, they didn’t 
way they had planned. 


The Dun. 
ung every. 
le day have 
- Sounded 
; _ $00d Start, 
finish—not the 


“Seems the boys had bought a few tons 
of cottonseed meal for their cows aie 
ing the meal in an old shack. To cele 
sad story short, the shed roof leaked, 
rain soaked the meal causing it to mold, 
and the mold killed the cows, When 
Harry and Tom put in a claim for their 
loss the insurance company denied lia- 
bility, pointing out for the boys educa- 
tion a little clause in the policy which 
read: “This insurance policy, unless othe 
erwise provided by endorsement, shall be 
void if the interest of the assured be 
other than the unconditional and sole 
ownership.” The day Harry sold Tom a 
half interest in the cows the insurance 
stopped. It could have been different, for 
all that was required to make the policy 
liable was for Harry to have notified the 
company about the new ownership. Har- 
ry failed to send in any notice because he 
had already failed to read the policy con- 
tract. 


“Q4EEMED to me there was too durn 

_many little mistakes happening to 
the folks of Greene County, so I got out 
my own livestock insurance policy for 
purebred, registered animals and began 
reading up on how it worked. But I didn’t 
start reading soon enough, for I got 
caught too. 

“Out at my farms I’ve been fooling 
along with a few purebred this and that, 
Not anything to brag about, just a nibblin’ 
of good cows and a few hogs. Wouldn't 
have bought any registered livestock in- 
surance except that I had been talked into 
buying a Duroc Jersey boar for $250, 
Figuring I couldn't afford to lose that 
much money all at one time I insured 
the boar for what he had cost me. 

“That's all right, go ahead and laugh, 
Mister, when I tell you the durn hog 
died, and after I had dug a hole and 
buried the carcass, I come back to town, 
sent in a loss notice to the com- 
pany, and when the adjuster asked where 
was the deceased. I drove him out to 
the farm and pointed out the grave. He 
says to me, ‘Don’t you fellows ever read 
your policy contracts?’ 

“Why yes I guess we do,’ I answered. 
‘Still, I dunno. Why?’ 

“‘Well,’ says the adjuster, ‘it’s evident 
you didn’t read yours.’ And he showed me 
where the policy says: ‘The assured shall 
not dispose of the carcass of the animal 
without this company’s inspection and ex- 
amination unless and until written or 
telegraphic permission for such disposal 
has been obtained from this company. 

“I couldn’t blame the adjuster for my 
mistake, so just to show him they was 
no hard feelings on my part, I invited 
him here to dinner. ‘You're the sheriff 
ain't you?’ he wanted to know, and I told 
him I was. ‘Well, thanks for the invita- 
tion, Sheriff, but guess I'll have you drop 
me off at the hotel.’ Maybe my_face 
showed some of the disappointment I felt 
right at the time. 


“FINHE other day I was talking with a 

breeder from Memphis and I aske 
him if he had ever been ‘spanked’ by his 
livestock insurance? 

“ ‘Spanked?’ he repeated. ‘Oh, I guess 
I know what you mean. Yes, I made my 
little mistake. Been buying livestock im- 
surance for some time, paid out considers 
able premium money too. Never had any 
loss until about a month ago, and pal 
that outa my own pocket. 

“<T owned a young bull and, the animal 
having become vicious, I called in a veter- 
inarian and had the bull’s horns remove 
Within two weeks he was dead. Vhen 


I attempted to collect from the compan 


@ Forme 


HOME-GROWN 


(Another Ambrose Bunty Story) 
YictTo Rr 
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More to come 


Upril 26, 1930 

he adjuster wanted to know what had 

ed the bull to depart? I told him, then 
eT owed me where the policy said: 
= ] 5s otherwise provided herein or 
ed hereto, this company shall not be 
rs ple under this policy on account of the 
= h of any animal described herein, if, 
deat® the life of this policy, it shall have 
ee casivated, dehorned, or an operation 
oy kind performed on any animal not 
ory for thea preservation of the 
wealth of said animal. 

“The health of the bull was good at 
he time we removed his horns. It was 
be the good of our own health we cut 
the hookers, and that apparently 
didn't count with the insurance company. 
] attempted to argue the point with the 
adjuster but he merely explained that 
the insurance applied on the bull, not on 
me. Told me that where I made my mis- 
take was in not buying an accident pol- 
icy on my own life. I thanked him for the 
information and ran him off the place. 
“‘And, Mister, that ain’t all either, for 
as 1 told you I sat down and read over 
my policy, and found where the contract 
went on to explain that the company 
wasn't liable for a loss like for instance : 
You owned a valuable animal, decided to 
have it insured, went to some local agent 
and told him your wants, and the agent 
said, “All right.” Then you went home 
and found the animal dead, scratched 
your head, decided it could have been 
worse if you hadn’t just come from that 
agent’s office, and later on have it ex- 
plained the doggone insurance didn’t be- 
cin until after the policy was delivered 
into your possession.’ 


“INSURANCE, it seems, is divided 

into two general classes. One class 
being that where the agent is allowed to 
accept your premium money, bind the 
risk, and issue the policy; and the kind 
known as application coverage, where the 
agent takes your application, forwards it 
on to the company, and then the company 
decides if the risk is acceptable or not. 
This here livestock insurance comes un- 
der the‘application class. That’s why the 
animal isn’t insured until the policy has 
been issued. 

“Over in Tucker, that’s a little town lo- 
cated in the county north of us, lives Al- 
vin Burns. He’s the town banker. It’sa 
sort of hobby with him breeding saddle 
horses. Generally has around ten head 
running about his farm, all of ’em in- 
sured for every dollar the companies will 
allow. 

“One day Burns lost a valuable mare 
while she was foaling, and when he tried 
to collect from his policy it was then he 
learned for the first time the insurance 
contract read: ‘No liability shall attach 
io this company by reason of the death of 
any mare described herein while foaling 
and, or as the result, directly or indirectly 
of foaling during the life of this policy, 


“That settled it for Banker Burns; he 
was through with livestock insurance, but 
later on after he had cooled off, he loaded 
up with all of it the companies would 
give him. Said he had learned what was 
what and what wasn’t. His proved to be 
a typical case of, ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’ 

“His-next loss—yes he had another one 

shortly—one of his gaited horses died 
after a veterinarian had performed an 
operation on the animal. The operation 
is called ‘nerved,’ the term meaning oper- 
ation of neurotomy for lameness. Big 
words for a sheriff, but you see, Mister, 
I read all about it in my policy. The 
company wasn’t liable for this second loss 
either, for the contract says all opera- 
tions, except those absolutely necessary 
for the animal’s life, are tabooed. 
“Should you happen to meet up with 
Burns talk about the weather, talk about 
his wife, but whatever you do, don’t men- 
tion livestock insurance. 


“I don’t expect there'll be any more 
mistakes happen with our folks; all of us 
has learned our lessons, or been told of 
those learned by the ones who paid their 
own loss. As for me, I’ve come to realize 
the truth of that old saying, ‘A single 
act is worth a shipload of argument, es- 
Pecially if the argument involves some 

Msurance adjuster.” 
ene he filled his pipe with “home- 
i Pg I realized from that the story 
told «a : q I said good night after being 
oontied ake my choice of the jail cells, 
coh were empty, the while I wondered 
€ told all of the story, or was there 
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When the Sun Is High — 
Make Hay the McCormick-Deering Way 









Wan, 





Hay Loader 





short crop. 


stackers. 


HEN the sun blazes at haying time, 
owners of McCormick-Deering Haying 
Machines experience great satisfaction in 
knowing they have tools that can handle a 
bumper crop quickly or make the most of a 


The complete McCormick-Deering line in- 
cludes horse-drawn and power-driven mow- 
ers, combination side rakes and tedders, 
self-dump rakes, the cylinder-rake and the 
windrow hay loaders, sweep rakes, and 


The Cylinder Rake Loader is a newly- 
designed combination of the cylinder and rake 


type loaders and it picks up hay from either 









PUREE! ANT 


iM 









f KA 
Nall. 








light draft. 





the swath or windrow. It is a one-man 
loader, built entirely of steel with the excep- 
tion of the rake bars. McCormick - Deering 
Mowers have long been famous for their 
high-lift feature and many others that reduce 
wear. The Side Rakes and Tedders form 
quick - curing windrows and have ball and 
roller bearings at important points to provide 


Don’t wait until haying time to find out how 
you stand on hay tools. Be ready for this busy 
season by checking over your equipment now 
and seeing your McCormick - Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
HAY MACHINES 
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Cambria Fence 


Cambria Fence forms a strong and durable barrier. There is a 
style for every farm use. Ask your dealer about Cambria Fence. 


at) BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 

















Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


io) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 
































Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World Regular Price $2.00 


Our Special Price 
McCall’s 


, $ 1 .25 
The Progressive Farmer == 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SAVE WITH FOCUSED HEAT 











How fo slop hig 


BVEN though kerosene is one of the 
cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 


The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 


You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR-51) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 
















/\N 
focused 


HEAT 






Black enamel 


uel Bills 


less space than the ordinary four-burner 
range. The built-in oven has an accurate 
side-wall thermometer and two burners 
that will give a temperature of over 650 
degrees. The price is most moderate—at 
hardware, furniture, department stores. 





Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
models and sizes to accommodate all 
needs and pocket-books. 


You should also have one of the! 


Florence Water Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene. 


Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without charge) our 36-page booklet, 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It is full of rec- 
ipes and “inside” household information 
compiled by a domestic science expert. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. S.2, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FIORINGCE 











ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS 


Let us furnish everything you need in the 
way of beekeepers’ supplies. 
complete line in stock at all times. Our 
dovetail beehives range in price from $2 up. 





Write for complete catalog and price list. 


We keep a 













































Take Advantage of 











this FREE Service. 





Wood’s Crop Special, issued 
monthly, brings you current 
prices on all seasonable seeds. 
Also gives helpful suggestions 
as to the best crops to grow. 
Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


WOODS SEEDS! 





In Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and 














SPRING HINTS FOR PAL. | 
METTO FARMERS | 


| 
By A. B. BRYAN 


ig HERE are big 


Southeastern 


lessons for every 


farmer in the cotton, 


corn, and other crop contests, says R. W. 


Hamilton, extension agronomist, who of- 
principal 
spring suggestion the 
results of these con- 
tests towards bigger, 
moreeconomical 
yields of better qual- 
ity. The cotton con- 
test, now in its fifth 
vear in South Caro- 
lina, calls every cot- 
ton farmer to pure 
seed of desirable va- 
rieties, intelligent fertilization including 
ample, ready nitrogen, thick spacing, and 
judicious poisoning of weevils. 


fers as a 


A. B. BRYAN 


So the corn contest, though only one 
year old, already talks plainly of good 
seed, plenty of plants per acre, ample ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, and every acre with 
a summer legume for the land’s sake. 

Two other suggestions from Mr. Ham- 
ilton are: 





1. Turn winter cover crops two to three 
weeks before expected planting date for cul- 
tivated crop, and plant crops only on well 
prepared, firm seedbeds. 


2. Then sow plenty of feed crops for an in- 
creased number of livestock and summer leg- 
umes for soil improvement. 


Start Fighting Plant Diseases 

REAT your planting seeds to liberal 

drinks of sprays (or dusts) and they 
will treat you to better yields of higher 
quality products. 

This is the substance of spring sug- 
gestions from Dr. Geo. M. Armstrong, 
plant pathologist. To this end delint cot- 
ton seed or treat with mercury dust; 
sweet potatoes with mercuric chloride; 
melons and cucumbers similarly, etc. Like- 
wise use wilt-resistant cotton seed, to- 
mato seed, etc., on wilt-infected land. 

Then as spring advances, “watch and 
spray” for the salvation of fruit, vege- 
table, and truck crops that are partly 
made and must be saved from the ravages 
of disease. Eternal vigilance is the price. 


Fighting Bugs and Weevils 


A CAREFUL and thorough prepara- 
tion of a fine seedbed, an ample 
quantity of fertilizer, and the use of 


plenty of good seed—these three essen- 


tials will tend to 


reduce insect dam- 
age to the young 


plants and will en- 
able the plants to 
overcome such dam- 
age as might occur. 

Three other sug- 
gestions by Prof. 
Franklin Sherman 
and M. H. Brunson, 
entomologists, are 


FRANKLIN SHERMAN 


these :-— 


1, Be assured that you will have when need- 


ed, such poison and other insecticide mate- 
rial as you will likely need during the sea- 
son, and that spray and dust machines are 
in good repair when needed. 


2. Be mindful and foresighted in regard to 


the boll weevil and be planning, with sugges- 
tions from your county agent, as to what your 
operations should be if need arises. 


3. Rotation of crops, beneficial to both the 


land and the crop, also has a tendency to 
reduce insect damage. This applies, for ex- 
ample, to the billbug, rotation being the chief 
preventive with this insect. 


McGinty’s Horticultural Hints 


IVE spring suggestions by Prof. R. 
A. McGinty, horticulturist, follow :— 


1. Plant a home garden that will produce an 
ample and varied supply of vegetables for 
the family throughout the year. It saves 
grocery bills and doctor’s bills. 

2. Carry out a correct program of cultiva- 
tion and spraying in all orchards, large or 
small. 





The Progressi 


3. Increase the production of Porto 
sweet potatoes for shipment to Northern = 
a 


kets and follow the recommendations of € 
Clemson College Extension Service ‘t the 
ducing this crop. Pro- 

1, Make a special effort to increase the p 
TO. 


duction per acre of truck 


crops and tk 
here} 
increase the net returns. ny 


y 

5. Strive to improve the quality of fruit 
and vegetables with especial attention to pa 
proper preparation for market and take a. 
vantage of the favorable publicity given Pin 
products during the past few months, zs 


Change From One Mule to Two 
Says McAlister 
T IS not a very difficult or expensive 
proposition for almost any one-mule 
farmer to become a two-mule farmer, In 
this way he can keep cotton acreage the 
same, and yet have time and equipment 
available for feed production, which must 
precede livestock farming on any scale. 
The place to begin is with two-mule cyl. 
tivators, says J. T. McAlister, extension 
agricultural engineer. In the planting 
season these can be so equipped as to 
open furrows, put down fertilizer, cover, 
and bed at one operation. The same ma- 
chine can later be equipped with almost 
any kind of shovel or sweep for cultiya- 
tion throughout the season. 

The recent improvements in design and 
adaptation of tractors are such that a 
most desirable and useful power unit js 
available for those farmers that can make 
use of it. Getting farm jobs done on time 
when the weather is favorable, with a 
large saving of labor and improvement in 
the quality of work done, are the main ad- 
vantages in its use. With ordinary care 
and by using it at least 400 hours per 
year, the investment cost can be justified, 


JVerth(arolina Farm jews 


By F. H. JETER 





HE Cary Poultry Association had a 

dandy celebration Friday evening, 
April 11. Pleased with their efforts to 
promote the production of poultry as a 
cash crop in the sec- 
‘tion around Cary, 
more than 200 poul- 
try raisers and their 
wives had a banquet 
at the Cary High 
School to review the 
work being done and 
to enjoy an evening 
of fellowship and 
fun. H. H. Blalock, 
of Kildaire Farms, 
presided as toastmas- 
ter and there were brief talks from the 
officers of the association, merchants who 
handle the eggs, bankers who finance the 
operations, and educational authorities in- 
terested in the promotion of this kind of 
work. A chicken dinner was served by 
young ladies in the domestic science classes 
of the school. In addition to developing a 
market for quality eggs, this association 
has placed about 50,000 baby chicks so 
far this season. 





F. H. JETER 


II 

News From the County Agents— 
These items are from the front rank of 
the army of farm folks now at work 
throughout North Carolina :— 

E. P. Welch says Beaufort farmers will 
plant considerable corn for hogging down this 
season. 

Chowan County has been allotted $7,000 0! 
the government seed loan money. Six truck 
loads of hogs containing 180 animals were 
sold on the Richmond market by N. K. Rowell. 

Eighty-nine cases of eggs have been sent 
to cold storage by farmers of Edgecombe 
County. Two cars of hogs were sold for 
$3,114.84, says H. W. Taylor. 

Corn fed to 90 hogs by two farmers of Hali- 
fax County returned a net price of $2 a bushel, 
says J. B. Britt. i 

Nash County has been allotted $22,000 0! 
the government seed loan money, says H. G. 
Wharton. 

P. M. Hendricks aided 11 Caldwell County 
farmers to terrace 85 acres of land in the last 
few weeks. He says some of the work has 
been needed for 20 years. F 

“Ninety per cent of the calls at my office 
in the past four weeks have been in reference 
to the fertilizer question,’ says J. W. Hen 
dricks. : 

Thirty farmers in the Mountain View 3 
munity of Wilkes County have gone a 
corn growing club. They ave not compe 
for the biggest acre yields but for the grea 
est increase per acre over ordin 
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The Prized 


Flavor of Southern Pancakes 


VOLKS who know Southern 
I tastes have created this South- 
ern flavor in syrup. Mellow, mild, 
distinctively good. 

Poured over hotcakes, hot waffles 
and hot breads, it brings _ thrills of 
delight and satisfaction. Even plain 
bread and toast covered with 
Golden Crown is a joyful treat. 
True Golden Crown is always 
identified by the name and the 
Crown on the package. 

Best Grocers Sell Golden Crown 


Steuart, Son & Co., 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 








Free Book of Scuthern 
Recipes Sent on Request 


OLDEN 
ROWN 


TABLE SYRUP 
—Frue Southern Flavor! 











WE HAVE THEM— 
You May Want Some 
Any Collection Below for $1.00 Postpaid. 
Six Collections for $5, CASH WITH ORDER 
Order by Number Please 

No. {--50 choice Gladioli Bulbs 

No. 3— 8 choice named Dahlias 

No. 4— 6 fine Shrubs—F lowering 

No. 5— 6 choice Grape Vines 

No. 6—50 2-year-old Asparagus Plants 

No. 8&— 4 Boxwoods; nice plants 

No. 10— 3 choice Peonies—white, pink and red 
Send for Bargain List NOW 

ATLANTIC NURSERY COMPANY 
D. W. Babcock, President 

Berlin, Maryland 





Box 14, 





Shake,Man, Shake/ 


A Double-hander for Prof. W. H. 
Darst of N. C. State College 


' JES, two Darst. 
30th 


were earned through accom- 
plishments in new fields. But he is not 
resting on any laurels already won—he’s 
not the resting kind. Likely as not the 
very next turn in the road will bring 
him face to face with a lot of new ones. 





shakes are due 


Back in 1923, Professor Darst coached 
a team of students in judging farm 





W. H. DARST 


crops. With this team he went to the 
International at Chicago where they went 
into a crop judging contest with all the 
colleges of agriculture in the United 
States. Darst’s boys won first place. 
Since then, the North Carolina team 
coached by Darst has won first place in 
four out of seven contests. Only one 


other college (Kansas State) has won 

first place more than once. Here is the 

sum of the points won in the seven 
contests (1923-1929) :— 

GRAND TOTAL SCORE 

Points 

North Carolina first, with........ 29,009.9 

TOWA BOCONG.: “WIEN osiccie se cwicsesese 28,738.5 

THAN eGe ‘CHING. WEEE sc « os:c0:5:0: 05:04 000 28,508.8 


In high individual scores North Caro- 























aires ‘Free / 


sialel:te):1°)a0mm Catalog of Thorobred 
Seeds! Write today 
for your copy. 





pst OO TAIT & SONS Inc. 


“BEST BY TEST 
POR OVER SIXTY ¥, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


















Lighter Pails /~ f 
“easier to 
handle 


for women or children because Fords Milker 
Method makes possible simple, yet durable 
Construction. Fewer parts make it easier to 
clean thoroughly. No long pipe line to get 
contaminated. Produces higher quality, 
higher priced milk. Cows like it—give freely. 
Tt oberate. Completely guaranteed, 
ands in use. N 
poser Models for any barn 


Send for Catalog No. 28 
MYERS-SHERMAN co. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 












lina, under Darst’s coaching, has won 
five out of seven contests. This means 
that boys on the North Carolina team 
scored higher than the boys of any other 
team in the United States five out of 
seven times against teams from all over 
the United States and from Canada. In 
1926 W. L. Adams, a North Carolina 
State student, made the highest score 
ever made in the international collegiate 
contests with 1,509.1 points out of a pos- 
sible 1,600. We doubt that this record 
will ever be equaled. 


The second ‘shake’ that Professor 
Darst is entitled to is his achievement as 
leader in crop improvement work and 


as director in charge of the North Caro- 
lina Crop Improvement Association, an 
association organized for the purposes 
of producing pure, live, improved, and 
certified seeds of farm crops such as 
small grains, cotton, corn, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, lespedeza, velvet beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc. This work is in accord with 
Governor Gardner’s platform and an im- 
perative need. 

To March 22, 1930, the farms of 278 
growers of seeds, covering 3,902 acres 
and producing 98,145 bushels of seeds, 
had been inspected. Of these 1,741 acres 
and 42,226 bushels successfully passed 
inspection and were certified. Thus 
North Carolina has made a good start 
towards a great goal and the distribution 
of this certified seed has laid the foun- 
dation for a great industry—the pro- 
duction and distribution of certified seed. 
The work has just begun but is in the 
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“THE 


ATURAL 
NITRATE 
FERTILIZER.. 


not synthetics 
not artificial’’ 


What this Point Means 
to Your Cotton 
and Your Corn 





ATURE made Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Inex- 

haustible deposits in Chile, from which come 
the millions of tons used by American farmers, are 
the only known supply of this natural nitrate fertil- 
izer in all the world. 


Chilean Nitrate is considered the foremost nitrogen 

carrier. Its nitrogen is its first point of effectiveness, 

of course. But it is not nitrogen alone that makes it 
the superior food for your crops. Nature gave it 

other ingredients ... iodine, for instance, which is as 

important in plant health as in the health of live 
stock and human beings. It contains other rare ele- 
ments, too. 





How it Does Make Cotton! 





Mike Vincent of Ahoskie, North Carolina, shows two 
friends the difference between cotton grown with 
Chilean Nitrate and without. He used the “Make 
Sure” method of fertilization, described below. 





Your cotton, your corn, everything—responds profit- 
ably to feedings of Chilean Nitrate. On cotton—for 
best results—it should go under the crop at the rate 
of 50 to 100 lbs. per acre...then a side dressing at 

chopping—150 to 200 lbs. per acre. On corn, 1 or 2 
side dressings will work wonders. 


Free—a New Fertilizer Book 


Our new book, “‘How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells how 
much to use and when to use it. Free. Ask for Book 
No. 2 or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930 .. One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-N 








“ITS SODA 














hands of an able and capable director. 
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The Improved 


OUWLER 


REG. U.S. PAT OFe 
Cultivator pa Distributor 























Above—Ira C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio, 
Five-time Corn King of the World, 
cultivating his record crop and ap- 


plying nitrate of soda with his 


Fowler Cultivator and Distributor. 
In 1929 he averaged 170.14 bushels 
per acre on 10 acres. 














y 
with uniformity, econ and 


nitrate of soda producers. 








Harriman 


mail 
this 





coupon |! xan 
Now! Address 
State.. 
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Saves Labor—Increases Yields 


rapidity ; 
See Your Dealer or Write Us 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 


P. O. Box 263, Harriman, Tennessee | 


| ¢ 
DOO 6 6 6 6 OE" OK OH OK OK OK OK OK KOS mr avel on 
Mfg. Co., 

P. O. Box 263 


Harriman, Tenn. 


Mail me free information regarding the Improved Fowler 
Cultivator, with Fertilizer 














New! A modern outfit made in the South for the specific purpose 

of helping Southern farmers increase its by lowerit ig produc- 

tion costs. The Fowler Cultivat or and tributor does a complete 

job of cultivating and distributing your side dressing in one oper- | 
ation. With it, you can side dress and cover two rows at a single | 
trip! The blades of the cultivator to M the distributor ts | 
attached destroy all grass and weeds, mulch the soil and mix it | 
thoroughly with your side dre noth. her equipment gives 

such splendid results in applying top g to growl 

Handles lumpy soda perfectly. Can be ted to apply 
pounds per acre. ~ distributor and ivator can | 

separately or in tion. This dist tor has close 

and is espe cial ened for applying high analysi 





also endorsed by 


| | 
Distributor. 





Route 


J 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











Pay Only These 
Subscription Rates 


Our standard, official, un- 
changeable subscription rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER each and every week as 
follows :— 


Two years ....... .. $1.00 
Five Years ..... Sagan coe 63200 
Eight years .............. 3.00 


The name of any alleged agent 
who charges EITHER MORE 
OR LESS than these rates 
should be promptly reported to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER for investigation. 


The help of our subscribers in 
locating any such person will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 























A Very Popular, Low Priced 
LIME SOW ER 





ECONOMY LIME SOWER 


Now you can have just what you needed at a price 
you are able to pay. 
A GOOD LIME SOWER. Will sow any quantity de- 


sired, Made in one and two horse sizes. 
very accurate. Write for pric 
PENDER MFG, CoO., 


Strongly made, 
es and details 


e lameness and the 

he horse. Use our 
0. 4 BLISTERING LIQUID 

no matter how bad the case, for Splint, Curb 

Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, Capped Hock end 

other soft or semi-solid blemishes . 
FLEMING’'S BLISTERING PASTE. No. 5 

for Bone Spavin, one or Sidebone. Apply only once, 

We send either one for only $2.00. Money back guarantee, 

SEND 10c FOR BIG NEW VETERINARY ADVISER 


FLEMING BROS, CC-278 Stock Yards, Chicago 


COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once fer. your sopy of ey COTTON S£ED 
UN OUT.” it Is F 


LEACH SEED GRADER co. 
Brownwood, Texas 


FUMES 
Kall Lice 


oO 
Over-night/ 
“Black Leaf 40” 
lightly “painted” 
on top of rovsts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Saves time, 
labor, expense. 


Get rid 
blamlah withous scarring t 








Dept. C 




















Works cekile 
flock roosts 
When fowls perch 


“Black 
Leaf 40" fumes are : 
released, permeating the feathers, killing 
the lice. The $1.25 package “paints” 100 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., _ Louisville. Ky. 


for night 











TARBORO, N. C. 











‘BlackLeaf40 


Paint it on the Roosts 





| Put 


| proaching cars 


| A itle fermon 
fuside Dress while Cultivating’ » | oe 


ealth 


FM. Reeisritr, M.D. 


A Live-at-home Health 
AT-HOME 


living or 


On » Good ff 


Program 


program, so iar 


_ 


is making a 


promoting 





lealth is concerned, depends more on 

individual endeavor than it does on co- 
Operation. It is not 
1 job we can pass 
on to the other fel- 
low so as to fur- 
} nish an “alibi” for 
ourselves. 

We all know that 
sickness is very ex- 
pensive, and the af- 
ter effects of sick- 

DR. REGISTER ness—after we are 

pronounced well — 

are far-reaching. To use an everyday 

expression, sickness leaves us “pepless.’’ 

Let me enumerate some few of the 
things that we can do to 
dents and promote health 





no cost. 


1. Avoid Accidents in 


substances, 


the Home.— 


poisonous such as lye, 





Paris green, bichloride tablets, carbolic 
| acid, iodine, and the like, out of reach 
of children and careless people. Keep 
off rickety chairs, boxes, and tables. Be 
| careful in getting up or down wet door- 
steps. Be careful about fires in the yard 
| and fireplace. Be careful in using kero- 
| sene or gasoline to clean clothes or kin- 


dle fires. Be careful in moving 
in a room without a light. 

2. Avoid Auto Accidents.—Do 
highway, walking or in any 
vehicle at night without 
light. Be careful not to enter a 
highway without stopping and 
If walking always keep on the 
of the highway, so that you can 
If driving an auto, keep 
well to your side of the road—especially 
around curves. Go slow around curves, 
and when meeting other cars at 


3. Other Accidents to Avoid.—Be 


1round 
not 


kind of a 





see 


an- 





night. 


careful when plowing with tractors 
They are easily turned over. Never go 
up to a horse’s heels suddenly, nor to the 


business end of a mule, for you might 
have a rude awakening. Be careful to 
put tools away; they are dangerous when 
scattered around. Be careful when cut- 
ting wood; many eyes are destroyed 

a piece flying up. Be careful of wounds 


when working with stable manure. If 
wounded, have your doctor give you 
tetanus serum, or you are liable to have 
lockjiaw. Do not go in water over your 
head if you cannot swim. Never put 
lines over your head when plowing a 


mule or horse. Never allow a child to 
run with a stick or pencil in its mouth. 
Positive Precautions.— 
We've had enough, for the present, of 
the things not to do. Now let’s consider 
some things we ought to do:— 


4. Some 


(a) Screen the house against flies and mos- 
quitoes. 

b) Get rid of rats and mice. 

(c) Build (if you do not already 
sanitary, flyproof privy, and have 
from your water supply. 

(d) Look after your drinking water supply. 
Fix things so that surface water cannot enter 
your pump or well or spring. Also see to it 
that water from people’s hands does not get 
into your drinking water. 


have one) a 
it well away 


(e) See that the whole family is vaccinated 
against smallpox and typhoid fever, and that 
the children have the additional vaccination 
against diphtheria. This serum is called tox- 
n-antitoxin. 

(f) If you live where mosquitoes are bad, 
be sure they do not bite you; use screens to 
all doors, windows, porches, and chimney tops, 
and let all hands take quinine daily—2 to 5 
grains. 

(g) Avoid pellagra by having a good garden 
and a cow, so you can have plenty of vege- 
tables and milk. 

(h) Above all, be cheerful—especially at meal- 
time. Remember that the Book of Books says, 
“A merry heart doeth good like medicine, 
But a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 


The above are some of the high spots 


Lhe Progressiz ve Fora 
in a Live-at-home Health Program, By 


observing these rules we 2 

“ee ot tome : are likely t 
live at home” a great dea] longer 

a great deal better than those Whe 
not observe them. do 


Daou Tino 


nosy [ch es80n? 


Ten Questions and Answers About 


Christ and the Rich Young Man 


(Lesson for April 27, 1930: Matthew 19:1. 
) 


I 


When and where did the incident 

. a rel 
this lesson take place? ated in 

In Peraea, the region east 
Jordan, in March, 30 A. D., 
three months of Christ’s minis 


Il 
the rich youn 


P the lower 
luring the lag 








Who was g man and wha 


Position did he occupy? 
The 


rich young man was one 
Synagogue. Every sy 
f ten, of which 





of the tulers 
agogue had 4 
were th ‘ 
1ey acted as judges and executive coment 
One of the others was a m ihe srator; three oe 
deacons; one an and two bi 
teachers. he 





three 





interpreter; 


Ill 
What question did he put to Jesus? 
“Master, what good thing 


shall I do tt 
have eternal _ 


I may life? 
IV 
What did Jesus advise him? 
That he keep the comman 
Vv 
What did he reply to this? 
The young man replied that 
all of the commandments 
VI 
Then what did Jesus command and how was 
the command received? 


iments, 





he had observed 
faithfully, 


then ordered him to sell 
take the 


Jesus all he pos- 
sessed, money, and Zive it to the 





poor. The young man was unable to make 
his sacrifice and went away in sorrow, 
Vil 


What comment did Jesus make to his dis- 
ciples ? 





“It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” 

VII 


did he make to them? 
asked: “Who 
replied: “With 
with God, 


What promise 
The disciples 
saved?” Jesus 
impossible. But 
sible.” 


then can be 
men, this is 
all things are pos- 


IX 


What are the difficulties of stewardship? 


Many men of wealth have proved philan- 
thropists, and have aided their fellows. But 
wealth, too often, brings with it greed, tyran- 
ny, idleness, drunkenness, glutt ny, and many 
other sins, which destroy the character and 
the soul. 


x 
What are the rewards? 
Christ pointed out that he who served well 
and faithfully would find his reward both in 


heaven and on earth. In heaven, he would be 
rewarded by God. On earth, he would find 
reward in a consciousness of good deeds and 
the love of his fellows, 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 


| 











COR CAT WAS NOT 
HYGIENIC SO we 
KICKED HIM OFF 
THE PLACE— RBECAUSES 

















Ww 1 OED 
THEM QV iS Face! 













SEVWT Us ThHIS 
SVAPPY DITTK. 








HONORABLE MENTION 
Bessie Patrick, Dorchester County, Ss, ¢ 
Sula M. Murphy, Duplin County, N, C. 
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This is our Cc TAROLIN 





"Classited Ads.—Your ad set 


wend each initial, abbreviation, 
Give two gocd references, f| 





Claseitied Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


AS VIRGINIA tata covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
iti list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


ond Cash With Order. —Mail your ad with 1 re emitt ance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 
type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
and a local business acquaintance. 








Regular Classified— |Display Classified— 
and Va... 10c per word $9.50 per inch 
rk., W.Tenn, 7c per word $7.00 per inch 

Ky., “Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
., Ala., and Pis.....5. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 

Pree 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 








80-cow | and brook pas- 








— Carolina 


000 ) feet “merchants able ‘timber, 








For Sale.—A bere in farm and orchard proposi- 
Ov 








Why when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 

55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
These lands located 


keep on paying rent 


from $11 to $21 per acre, 


dependable and ike good profit. 


For illustrated folder 


schools, roads and fine climate. 
i General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 

















by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 


. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















Gladioli for pleasure or 
Xo flowers 1 give | so much for the money. 





2wo dozen Geranium | plants that will afford you the 





wigs 


ae Cabbage and ae ng ) planta: 


, Cabbage, Onion “plants, § 





Address Classified Advertising Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Farms For Sale or Rent 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 

Cabbage, Onions, Collards: $1, 1,000. Tomatoes 
$1.50. Potatoes, Pepper. Eggplants, $2 all post- 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 






( 





_ This Plant assortment $1.25, postpaid: 100 each 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Eggplant, Pepper. Two as- 
sortments, $2. Pitts Plantation. Waynesboro, Miss. 





_ Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; postpaid. Satisfac- 
aon suaranteed, Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, 
reorgia 





Plants Now.—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: $2, 
1,000. Prompt shipment. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 
Georgia. 








Certified Porto I Rica n Potato plants, ~ thousand; 
over four thousand, $1.75. Marglobe Tomato, $1.50. 
Sweet Peppers, $2 Prompt shipments. Tuten Plant 


Farm, Baxley, Ga. 















2 Spring grown Cabbage plants, leading Arh Ae : 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1.25, 1, 000: 
express coll t. Satisfaction guaranteed. Faded Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 











Leading varieties Cabbage, 90c thousand; 5 thousand 
lots 75e. Millions Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato, 
$1.50 thousand. Cash with order. Lakeside Plant 
Farm, Lake and, Ga. 


suy “¢.0.d. frostproof plants. All varieties Cabbage, 
Beet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee 
tine, large plants and prompt shipment. Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants. $1.50, 
1,000, Stone Mountain Watermelon seed, $1 pound; 
Watsons, 60c. Highest quality; prompt shipment. 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potatoes, $1.75; Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet 
Peppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- 
lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 








C.o.d.—Earliana, Bonny, Baltimore, Stone Tomato: 
1,000, $1. Copenhagen Market, Wake- 





fields Cabbage: 500 65¢c: 1,000, $1; 3.000, 2 
Porto Rico (certified) Potato: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8. 
Roy _McRee, Meigs, Ga. 


ure 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 

PLANTS: $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 
$2.00 per 1,000. 

JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 

FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c¢ per 1,000. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guarantee 

_AMERICAN PLANT Co., ALMA, GA. 
_ Schroer’s Sener Plants. rane romenenok Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties: 500, 85c; 1,00 $1.50. Onion, Collard 
and Beet plants: 500, 60c; 95 000. $1. Fine, large, 
healthy plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Ricans, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. April and 
May delivery. Tomato and Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
1,006. Cash with — order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Pla int Co,, Alma, Ga, 








Cabbage, Georg Collards, Onion plants, express 
collect: $1.50 thousand ; prepaid mail, $2 thousand. 
Te matoes, Sweet Potatoes, Pepper plants, expre 
lect, $2 thousand; prepaid mail, $2.50 thousand, Cata- 
logue free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading 
varieties, $1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- 
ion $1. Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby 
King Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt 
shipment, Expert packing. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 








Tomatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; maliione cand 
Big stem, ‘open field grown; packed with damp moss. 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet Pepper: 50, 
50e; 100, 75c. Porto Rico Potato slips: 500, 
1,000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Ple 














ni 1 Tiare Wakefield Cab- 
T 














PORTO RICO AND NORTON 
YAM POT: ATO PLANTS NOW READY 


TOMATO PL ANTS, 
60c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 


plants. and AO sac bette 
PLANT COMPANY 


and To omato plants: 
k 


Bermuda and Prizetaker “Onion 

















00... a Potato, 








Tomato Plants, Cabbage Plants.—Large, field grown, 
strong, well rooted, mossed, labeled, all yarieties: 
300, 


200, 75e; $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Pepper 
plants: 100, 50ec; 1,000, $: 2.50 Bermuda Onion plants, 
pencil size: 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25. All postpaid. 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver 


Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 





Fine Plants Ready.—All open field grown, well root- 
ed, selected 50 to bunch, full count, mixed orders 
labeled separate, packed carefully, good delivery guar- 
anteed. Tomatoes: Earliana, June Pink, Baltimore, 
Marglobe, Stone, Bonny Best, John Buer; postpaid: 
100, 35¢e; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expre $1 
thousand, Cabba Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wa 
field, Copenhagen and Dutch, same price as Tomato 
Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento, and 
Hot Cayenne; postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50¢; 500, $1.50; 
pe 000, $2.50; express, $2 thousand. Early Snowball 
Cauliflower, postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c; 500, $3. 
Nn Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 








Kudzu 


Write for free information chart and new reduced 
Plant Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For 
full information write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Pooh 

tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Potatoes 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 per thousand f.o.b. Colon J, Hamilton, 
Baxley, Ga. 





State certified r 
Tomato plants: $1. 
Alma, Ga. 


ed or yellow Potato plants and 
75, 1,000; Alma. E,. L. Turner, 


Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, treated, 
inspected: 1,000, $2.25; postpaid, Clyde Davis, Ches- 
terfield, S. C, 

Naney Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Southern 
Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina. 





Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75 thousand; 
five theusand $8, 








Potatoes 


Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 or 
more: $1.50, 1,000; f.o.b., cash with orders. Joe Kim- 
brel, Baxley, Ga. 





Government inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1.50 per ehousanid, Full count guaranteed, M. L. 
Peeples, Scotia, Fe 


Pure red and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1.50 per 1,000, f.0.b. Postpaid, $2.25 John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants now ready ship. 
$1.50 thousand; 10,000 up, $1.40 thousand. JI. R 
Harrison, Coffee Ga 





Genuine Porto. Rico “Potato plants: $1.60 per 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000 Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure: $1.75 per 1,000. 


H. THOMSON, LLOYD, FLORIDA 


Certified Nancy Hall Fol ato plants, $2 thousand. 


Improved Nancy Hall plant $1.75. Shipped promptly 
> j M . 














in boxes. Prepaid ee Duke, Dresden, Tenn 
Porto Rico Potato plants for sale, $1.35 per 1,000, 


f.o.b. Government inspected; April. May, June 
livery: cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, ho 





When in need of pure Porto Rico Potato plants at 
$1.50 thousand, send us your order. Good plants, quick 
service. We are reliable. Padgett & Carter, Coffee, 





Tiina improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1.5 April and May delivery. Ref- 
erence, any Methodist minister, C. R. Williams, Alma, 
Georgia 





Cait ore Rico Potato plants, guaranteed: 1,000 
S25 if $7; 10,000, $13.5 Shipping weight 
iene per thousand. a Grady Turner, 
3, Macon, Ga. 







Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. 5 thousand; 
5,000, $1.60; 10, 000, $1.50; 50,000, $1.2 3 cash 
with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. W. Black, 
mo, ©, Cordele, va 








Improved Porto Rico plants, government inspected, 
$1.75 per thousand. 10,000 lots, $1.50. Guarantee 
good plants and prompt shipment. Cash with order. 
Smith Bros. Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown slips by 
prepaid pareel post. For shipment in April, $2 thou- 
sand; May lst to 15th, $1.75; May 16th to 3ist, $1.50; 
after June Ist, 25 





Be. By express collect, 25c less. 
Order early aie specify shipping date, H. F. Hardy, 
LaGrange, N. 





Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican cra to plants, 
prepaid: $2.50, 1,000. Collect: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage 
plants, prepaid: $1.50, 1,000. Collect: $1, 1,000. To- 
mato plants, Marglobe, Bonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- 
paid: $1.50, 1000 Collect: $1, 1,000. Roots mossed, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Sims Potato Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga 








mae orto Rican Pots ato Plants.- Pas sed ~ all inspections. 
April delivery: 1,000 lots $2; 5,000 lots, $1.50 thou 
sind. Larger quantities quoted at your request. Order 
now for future delivery. Terms, cash with order. Ref- 
erence, Baxley State Bank. Altamaha Plant Co., 








Wilson xley, Manager, Baxley, Ga, 
Strawberries 
Plants.—300 Lady Thompson or Klondyke Straw- 
berry, $1. 50 Lucretia Dewberry, $1; 100, $1.75; de- 
livered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, N. Cc 





Nursery Stock 


Classified Ads. = these columns will introduce Mr. 
Seller to Mr. Bu 


Fruit and Senahasunel Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebeny seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony _ for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
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Cotton 
Piedmont Cleveland, 45% lint; extra staple; 
$1. per bus! el. R. C. Temple, Hartwell, Ga. 
307 6 Improved oe eae selected and and 
sc und 100 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order. Cash 
Trading Co., Enterprise pl 








Wannamaker-Cleveland Bic 1] Boll cotton 

S grown and ginned, recleaned and graded, 

$4 hundre¢ pe und bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
J ia. 








Trice.—Early, easily picked, hangs well in pce 
long staple, good yielder and as free from disé s 
any cotton. C yination hard to beat. $1.25 
Half and Half, N Kimrey, Mebane, N 





bushel. 














Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed; grown, 
ginned and recleaned on farm by the grower; $1 per 
bushel in 5 bushel bags This is the kind the mills 
pay a premium for. Shelton, Speed, N Y 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 

lay safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Ahead in yield at all Experiment 
Stations. Has all time world record (30 
bales on 10 acres) and four bales on one. 
No cotton has ever come near these yields. 

One customer writes that it would set 
any man free that was in debt, that he 
made two bales per acre on medium land. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. 

Ordinarily we are sold out and sending 
.back checks before now, but farmers have 
been late getting their money, hence we 
have enough left to fill reasonable orders. 
Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 50, $2.25 
50 or more, $2.00. 

A wire will put seed to you in time to 
plant next day, by express. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 

M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 








Certified and approved Mexican Big 3oll cotton 
seed, strain 619 and 6. Certified and approved by North 
Carolina Crop Improvement. Association. Free catalog. 
Woodleaf Certified Seed Association, Woodleaf, 1 A 





Rhyne’ s Cook has led seven years in the wilt- resist - 
ant testg at the Alabama Experiment Station; leads 
or ranks high at all stations $2 per bushel; quantities 
aper. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and 1 Plains, Ga. 








Lespedeza 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3 bushel. Jno. 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 


$3.50 ee $3.50 
LESPEDEZA SEED 


$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 





New Crop—Pan-caught—Triple Recleaned. 
Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 
on market. 

40 DAYS YET TO PLANT 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASS’N 
Calhoun City, Miss. 
$3.50 $3.50 








New crop, pan-caught Lespedeza seed, $3 per bushel. 
Nothing but strictly clean, dependable seed shipped. 
Yalobusha County Shippers’ Association, Coffeeville, 
Mississippi. 








Peanuts 
Nice Virginia Bunch Peanuts for seed or roasting; 
price $4.50 per hundred. Farmers stock. A. 
Osborne, Robersonville, N. C. 





Selected farmers’ stock Runner Peanuts; good seed; 
$3.40 hundred pounds: thousand pounds, .25 hundred. 
White Spanish, $4.50 hundred pounds, Cash with order. 
Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 








Peas 
Recleaned Black Peas, $3.50 bushel. J. H. Bender, 
Ridgeway, N. C. pai 
For Sale.—Black Peas. Mrs. P. Holtzman, Manson, 
North Carolina. z 2 ae 
For Sale.—Cowpeas and_ “Sugar ~ Crowders. r. wa: 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 
Whippoorwill Peas $3.35 bushel; Clays $3 
$3. Choice stock. J. H. Palmer, Tennille Gi 


. Mixed 










Beans 
For Sale Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 
Burch, Chester, Ga, 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala, om: = 
marly Speckled Velvet Beans and all kind of Snap 
: R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 








car Speckled Velvet, 120° “pounds , $3. ~ Cash with 
order Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 








Cowl Soybeans; Velvet Beans; Peanuts. Write 
for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Mammoth Brown Soybeans for sale at $1.75, f.0.b. 
Hertford, N. C., by Eastern Cotton Oil Company. 


Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.40 bushel. Otoo- 
tans $5.50; Laredos $4. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, G 


Mammoth see ows $2.10; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; 
Otootans $4 9 W. Dudley Lake I nding N Cc. 


Soybeans: _ seec produced my- 
5.50 per bushel. N. P. Gilchrist, 























renuine ‘Otootan 
self: recleaned; 
Laurinburg, _N 











For Sale. F ive thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velvet 
Beans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five 
bushel. c. Bryant, Bartow, ¢ 











Tokios, §1,90; 
$2.40. Win- 


Soybear ans. Mammoth "Yellows, $2.10; 
$4; Otootans, $5 Biloxis, 
h Co., Ransomville, N.C 








Genuine Otootans, $5.50 bushel; Laredos $4.50; 
Biloxis $2.75; Early Speckled Velvets $1.50; Mixed 
Peas $4. Not less than one bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Wm, P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 





3uchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons to acre. 10 pounds 
$1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Amber, Orang e, $3.95 hundred pounds Texas Seed- 
ed Ribbon or Japanese Honey, $5 hundred pounds. 
Cash with order, Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, _Ala. 


Bue hanan’s Cane seed for early fodder. Amber, 100 
pounds $4. 50; Orange $4.50; ‘mixed fodder cane $4; 
Sagrain $4.75; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5; Sudan Grass 
$6. Gainintus free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











Corn 
Zuchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; earliest white field 
corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpaid. Catalogue free. 


Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, mee 


Field selected Mosby‘ s Prolitie; two eared, long white 
grain, small cob. Peck $1; half $1.75; bushel $3 
N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 





Improved Golden Dent, the best. for feeding, and! 
Latham’s Double, the large two-eared variety. Grown 
from certified seed. Peck $1; bushel $3. N. BR, Wilson, 
Wilson’s Mills, N. C. 


Sound, clean Mixed, $3.10 bushel, cash. with order. 
Delivered price on request. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, 
Atlanta, Ga 

Choi gC und “Cowpeas; Clays, Two-Crop, Unknowns, 
Irons, and 90-Day Velvet Beans; reasonable, Farmers 
Union, Gifford, S. C 





Choice Seed Peas, Velvet Beans and Soybeans. Im- 








mediate shipment. Very attractive prices. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded, D. F. Moore, Seedsman, 
Brunson, 8S. C 
Rape 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage crop 
for young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; postpaid. 


Buchanan's, _Memph is. Tenn. 


Wessmiaiies and ‘Coutelauans 


Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky- 
ford Cantaloupe; undiseased, hand selected; $1 pound, 
postpaid Clyde Maddox, Buford, G 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
5% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satistied. yeorge Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Biloxi, Mammoth “Yellow, Tarheel Bla ck and Tokio 
seans. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, No Cc 


q 

















a and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Purebred Rocks and Reds, 12c, Strong, husky chicks 
guaranteed, Birchett’ s Hatchery, Petersbu V 


Barred Roc! k, White Leghorn ‘chicks, eleven to thir- 
teen cents; April-May delivery. Kenley Hatchery, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

















Healthy, liveable chicks from selected stock. High 
layers, true color, prices right. Sakers Hatchery, 
Spencer, N. C, 





Chicks.—Vigcrous, strong, easy to raise. All breeds, 
Catalogue free. Extras in each order. Draft Hatchery, 
Stuarts Draft, Va 





SUPERIOR HATCHED BABY CHICKS 
Write for reduced prices on all breeds, 
including our National Winning Buff 


eghorns. 
JONES HATC “HE RY, _ GAL LATIN _TENN. | 
Quality Chicks.—Prices reduced. Barred Rocks, 


10%c; Rhode Teland Reds, 10%c; White Leghorns, 10c; 


heavy assorted, All purebred chicks from free range 
flocks. 100% =. delivery, postage prepaid. Order 


today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Wri te for our ea price li 5 














right by ge tting our cat slog a 





CRICKEN BERG ER POU! 








ead 





xtr 00 7 08 
Chicks, $14 hundred Pulte ats. J 






















finest St here Arom j 





ne Black Giants 

















Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 





























Quality and Health Combined 











Delivery guaranteed. 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide. 


Atlantic Seaboard 




















3.—Book Ring: 








MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 


Baby Chicks 
. olga ind Leg orn for sale 
I e cheapest price 


hie Ri cky Moun 





n livat Ae 

er r Br 1orns 
10; and Barre i iocka, 
Jot tor 2 : 
$9 der 1¢ 00 % alive, 
fre nl 





tchery, Box 114, 





ieries, Atlanta, Ga 


certified chicks Rocks, Reds, Leg 


color, egg production nd blood tested 
years for bacillary 
ate Department 
under state label Catalog and price 


white diarrhea by 
Agriculture All 





early so we can supply your wants 
8 


Hatchery, Inc., 3ox 458-C, Harrison- 


Highest quality Th yusan is each week 
White Leghorns: 109, $13 00, $62.50; 
Single Comb Rhode’ Island "Red Is; 100, 

1,009, $130. Sarred Rocks: 100, $14; 
$130. Hatched from free range flocks. 


i, Free literature 100% live de- 
Hatchery, Inc., P. O. Box 502, 


Anconas 
rrettsvill ae, ee © 





Anconas, e 


A 


Mottled Anconas.—fRecord layers, large 


large type, exceptional markings, fine 
Catalog. American Ancona Farms, 





Andalusians 
‘oO Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, $1.50; 190, 
Laymon, Mt. Crawford, Va 
Andalusi in chicks: 100, $18 





$1.75; 30, $3. Il Wilde Poultry 


— 





<3 for sale from three fine 
. Henderson, ; 

— 

Ham! ure exes $1 setting; prepaid 


on 








Giants, Nothing better 
ockerels; any number The 1 
Kas. 

peru 


shorn pullets. $1 Zula Whisenant, 





fam 1S 
Trail’s End 





inicsacs 


Buff Minoreas, Chicks, egss; 








_large Single Comb Black Minorcas 
Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
Exceptional low prices. Cat- 








3. E 
Sr Sunny f¢ ld oarine rea Farms, Grampian, Pa 


o-oagpneng Rocke 





2 
N 


from Holterman Eggs $3. $5 


rect 
tinea Mills, Va 


Thompson’s Barred Rocks, both li ght and dark, Eggs, 
i Troy Howell, Boonford, _N Cc 


Rocks, stock dire¢ 
ind light strains 
NC 





snderson ‘ 





both combs 
worth $10 

Cocks 

wk F 





mahogany plumage Single Comb 


Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 


a real quality flock, hatched from 


big brown exe type heavy winter layers Rhode Island 
catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 


Sussex 
kled Sussex eggs C D. Moore, 


Wesmiaites 


White Wyandotte chicks 258 ese 
Ledger-North American contest Winter layers. 


prices. Catalog Keiser’'s White 
Guineas 


eges, $1 setting; postpaid vy. F. 
Cc 

Peafowl 

John W. Boyd, Sou Boston, V 


Pheasants 





eck eggs now from Ame re 


$25 per hundred Big 
Rearing.’’ booklet instructior 
gratis. Carolina Pheasantry, 








solutely free with your order for 3Q0, 








brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices 


MILLER HATCHERIES 






~ Bronze 
Write your needs 








Pigeons 
atalogue Wil 








leads 

tird Bros. Goldbank: eggs $5, $7 

Mills, Va 

Turkeys Blue ribbon winners 
3 Zethel Emerson, 


Mammoth Bronze, Narragansett, 
$5 dozen; $35, 1060; postpaid. 





ges from prize winning Bronze, North 
Pair 


1929, | each; $40 per 100. 


Waxhaw, N. 





Roils Developed Free.—Prints, 4¢ 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 





The Progressi 


Kodak Finishing 













Two or More Breeds 








—— — 





Time counts in appl 
sketch or model for instruc ‘tions or Write 





No charge for information 
O’Brien. Registered Patent J 
Building, Washington, D 


 bleestack 


yeaa song 














Inspector. We assist 











are Chane 











—-Write to B. P. x tehburne 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 


C. Honorable metho 


a Patent’? and ‘Rec 


Printing 


printed, $1. Womble Co, 
Be 
Schools and Colleges 


Home or School—Bookkeeping, § 
Positions guaranteed Edw ards Ooh 
e 






30 mé onthly, expen 





Cane Syrup, 40c per g¢ 
Montgomery St., Say 








prints, regular 35¢ @ 
| Studio Littlet Ne 





ying for Patents 











BS 
ve Farin, 


to 6c, White ¢, 


ttleton, N 
Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime— 
Write us for literature. American {4% 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mestong 
Of Interest to Women 
White Broadcloth, fi yards 
Flack, Rutherfordton, Ne? 92) Das. 
ind Picoting nt. 
aewits machine os Guarantee 
LaFlesh Hethy ng Co "Dent 
+ Dept. 5, 
eS ge 
Patents 
‘ommercialized Patente 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Sorta ap 
Ag, 


——s 
(a - South Cary. 


2 McGill Bldg, 


» Siler City, 


a ee 
paid, as Rajj. 
> Dosition after 


months’ home study course or 
y $ mo 
Excellent opportunities Write for te 
» Standard [Business Training ‘inet, But- 


ria 


Syrup 






llon 





‘, don. Sugar cane flavored: 
18.50; cash with order, 
Enterprise, Ala. 








Tobac c0.— ~Guaré 





: barrels. W. &L 
h, Ga 





Sample free. 
Cash Trad- 


—$—$________ 


Tobacco 








10, 





iteed best quality, Che 
$2.50; smoking, 10, pon 
- postné an. United Farmers, 


$1.50. Pipe 


Bardwell, iy. 














not understand, 





many misunderstandings 
tisers and subscribers. 


Understand the Terms 
Before You Order 














—— 


Before Answering 
an Advertisement 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
If there is any part of it that 
write the adver- 
an explanation before placing 


This practice will prevent 


between adver- 





Miscellaneous 

















a ae Supplies . 


Wagons 


it cost and 
ertisement ur 





Mele Wanted 


noney showing it. 
3 Wanted. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
train you to be an expert automobile 
help you get a good job. 


The cost to 


No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 














ge roots, herbs 
free. Botanical 9, New Haven, 


25, Concord, Ga. 











“ARH Make 100% profit ; Soaps, 
S Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 





Home 














> 
Perfumes Toilet Goods. 








dollars made per day. 
Parti culars 


Farm Machinery 


Ww ater pumps mater day and 





Madison Industries, 
New.—Rubber Soles. Cement on instantly, 
Outwears leather. Waterproof 
Nis aarean Zestever Co., 














St. Louis, Mo. 





ouis, Mo. 





without dollar “Soaps, 
Experience unnecessary. Car- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 
cootenes plating autoparts, tableware, ete, Write 


530, Marion, Indiana. 








Ensley, Birminghi am 


~ shirt “proposition, No 


” oie Wanted 


for Sale.—Agents wanted. 


Concord 


~ and plants f 


Conn. 





yet our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and ee Wonderfully profitable. 


LaDerma 


~ Toiletries, Bx- 


Extracts, 


home, Prof 


Just a few w hours 
stamped envelope. N. A. 
Ala. 


pital or @i- 


Commissions in advance. Samples 


2 <a 

“hae ae a dollar an bast. Sell Mendets, 4 

patented patch for imstantly mending 

i Bamole pockace free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
ef 








New crop pure table p Jaener: Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 


two 5-gallon cans $9.95. 


ag Finishing 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 





Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: 
=; prints 2c each, Moser 











¥ armer agents wanted for new patent 


Will do everything 


and besides, guarantee will 
and stand up 30 miles P 
guaranteed by strongest 
Also Piedmont and 


209 


products, employ agents 


wagon fac 
Hickory wagons. 
Company, 2013 Tenth Ave., 
or 2329 1st Ave., Birmingham, Ala, 


560 broadway, New York. 


Never 
Sells fast. 
Irving Park 


leaks in all uten- 


~ yourself. 


own 
orything. 
soap, extracts We furnish every 
i free Nitional Scientific Laboratories. 
Ric hmond, oe a. i, on ee 
position open to representative of = 
orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to woot 
Permanent. Write now for tee Bt. 
Ahead.’* Tanners Shoe wy 
——— <<< 
to $12.00 dail Introducing rc, 
6 months or replaced. 126 styles, $ a 
children. Lowest prices. it 
hose offered producers free. Outfit furnished. Wilkn 
Dept. C-4037, Greenfield, _OnI0.___-s 
“wanted for nev Speed Wagon, 


Tenulat farm 
pull easy be 


is 
mt 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS | 




















ite es. 
¢ ving represent average prices 
E fc llow ¢ epresent a 
Nae - designated rkets except peanuts 
ce at designat rere : 
for Georgia shipping points :— 
which are 1 PI I 
DANS ty Week Year 
lmestong Se eos— ago ago 
Chicas’. nis she 
Peanuts, No. St eres ss 
1 po potatoes, ~ ; ) .62 
aTaneeL agp 9.95 11.40 
ant, fogs, average ; eee 
nt ee sal i an ? 11 ) ] 80 
Dept, 5, steers, | , 61 
menninances S>s ee 5 > 
sig er, bu. .. 1.0834 1.27 
Datentay Wheat. Né . ey a 
it. Louis, Vinen, No. 2 mixed, DU. »--eeeses 82144 +91 
ally Oats, Ne ©. Ltt. cece eee eees “ . 4 
th Carp. tiny, No. 1 t zi; 
. Blas, a York 
ae ae ng, spot, Ib. .:... 1600 2 
tton, 1 1 I . 
8. Seng ee Sp. Rose, No. 1, 
ree book, Yotatoes, 6.621 6.37 
vention” St Ae ‘ Reap eRNaees ».62 oY 
Drocee tetes, York Imperial, good to 
7. © I teaaiict  carsavaciavtsves 2.25 2.1744 
—— tFresh firsts. BINOs. oe 
——— 
ler City AIIM MIA INO 
“ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
= E CHICKS 
College, 
as Rail. RICES REDUCED 
all- S - 
i RIVERSIDI CHICKS imou 
. throug . hout tl ] r past 
~ freg 1i years, ‘ an eve} 
» But- All popul ir br i - strains 
——. J‘lustrated « ke 1 y re 
vised price lis | RE E. Rivers 
side Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
W. R.F.D. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. REC US OAT OFF. 
No tree. BABY CHICKS 
ah Trad- FROM HEAVY LAYING gids RANGE FLOCKS 
mens Wyck ay Tancred Strn. 100 500 1,000 
S. C. W. Leghorns $5. M0 ott: _ $47.50 $ 90.00 
§. C. hana Leghorns 5.50 ris 50 90.00 
s. C. Rocks and Reds 6 50 12: 00 50 110.00 
Chewing, White Wyandottes 6.20 12.06 87:50 110.00 
o.  Fipe $. C. Buff Orpingtons 650 1200 57.50 110.00 
ell, _Ky. Asorted Light Brecds..... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds 5.60 9.59 45.00 85.00 
a 100% prepaid, sate cdelive javranteed. Order from this 


ad. or ¥ te ff circular, 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 51, Richfield, Pa. 














nt $. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
From quality breeders sired by ped 1 
is males. Before you place your r fe 
pry May chicks, don't fail to get my latest 
nd it oe : eee 2 
prices. Ask for Onc the 
that South's pi yneer p quality Leg 
dver- horn chicks. Nineteent n; tl pusands | 
acing of satisfied customer 
event CARL GILLILAND, ‘SILER CITY, N.C. 
dver- ee 























ms! | J One Drop 

















Bourbon Poultry Medicine 











































vor eac! ick daily, in drink or feed, stim- 
uuat ippetite, aids digestion, regulates the 
e wwels, promotes health, lessens chance of 
abe yf disease infection. On the market 25 years. 
ated. Small size 60c, half-pint $1, pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid. 
«*~ Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 
0 ae 
“ea 2 Why Turk Di 
ca y Turkeys Die 
ashville, * Disease kills thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
much of this loss, at a cost you can 
ee well afford. Trial size Sytac $1.00: 
C. O. D. if you wish. ee it a trial. 
Valuable er book FREE 
HE SYTAC co. 
Concord Division toe St. Paul. Minn. 
lants of 
. Conn. 
am PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE Sired by pedigreed males, records to 820 eges 
es, Ex- New low price Quick shipment. Guar 
Supply LEGHORNS anteed t¢ outlay others or part of your 
yd ee ynced, Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
ee lite eggs, atching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
beta miles half price after May Ist. Shipped €.0.D. on ap- 
y. paral. Write for iree catalog and special price bulletin. 
eorge B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Prof- 
. Write RRO LH Hp 
tos _..PUREBRED LIVESTOCK ~ 
or @r i 
Samples 
York. 
Never 
Ila fast. 
ng Park 
ndets, 4 
ill uten- 
, Dept 
yourself. “7 : pega . 
rything. * 
a PINEHURST BE 
— on RKSHIRES 
weatet SEMI-ANNUAL PIG SALE 
e , 
St, ‘ MAY ist to 30th 
a oe ttractive prices on unrelated pairs, Write 
Hosier? PINE for prices. 
ors. 
¥., po hmambea Sd FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Wilknit ard Tufts, Owner T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 

















Ruts and heifers for 






vance, 





North Carélin 





©0.. Route 1, Ag 





RED POLL CATTLE THE, MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 





1 } ; - 
Purpose, being of Ss; le. _ Our erd is strictly dul 
milk and butterfat. seeunanine niseaaee lucers of | 


FARMS | 
| 


Busy With Improving Homes, Gar- | 
dens, and Communities | 
NTEREST in year-round gardens is | 
manifest every where. “It is delight- | 
ful.’ savs Miss Harriet Cocke, the home | 
veent #h Loudoun County, “to see how 
it is spreading In some cases where | 
it is not possible for a hoy to take car 
of yarden himself, a younger member 
family takes the garden spot 
with the help of one of the gir 








19 


489 R) 





AMONG VIRGINIA FARM 
WOMEN 











DORAN’S POULTRY REMEDIES 


ee REME DY 


icker 





haled, 











| ' 
Ag lets dissolved it ater have prove nderfully effective. . Keep 
a ~ o1 t c t : C C S € ed 
| " Price 
Also scientifically dj Poultry 7 x t ¢ e Kille 
each 50 cents. 
Order ty ad or write 1] ulars. All gx ss ney-back intee 
In business years I i ts. M ( Wy ior tern 
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W. H. DORAN, Dept. B, BRANDENBURG, KY. 








ls.” | 
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Made $50 With a Play.— A home 






































monstration club in Powhatan County 
presented a play recently and = made 
al This money will go to. th¢ 
f1 beautifying the school yard | 
he community building fund. 
The demonstration agent, Miss Wath- 
erine Ii. Ragsdale, says that besides mak- | 
e | 
ine the money, the women got a lot of | 
pleasure giving the play, and are ready 
to attempt something else. 
Rapid-fire Items From Home Agents. 
-Fresh from their work right in the | 
homes and among the folks come these | 
° | 
pews notes from the home demonstra- 
tion agents :— 
Augusta.—The Weyers Cave home demon- 
stration eluh as been serving a one-dish 
hot lunch in the school which has proved 
great success. Recently, after bein server 
two bowls of soup. one little bov stretched 
himself and d. “Now TIT am beginning to 
ecl like myself..”—Ruth Jamison. 
Campbell —‘“‘I started cut to make a rden 
by your plan just because y u asked me to, 
I would not take 00 for what IT have 
ned. IT cannot put a money value on what 
y garden has meant to my f lv.’ said a 
lady of the county to me recently Mrs. C. 
5, Fergus | 
Bedtord. —O woman in the ¢ 
rted raising poultry last 
hat in January she gathered 
hens and cleared $59 ai ns 
had been accounted for In ry 
$ was cleared after the price of eg7s had 
dropped She is thoroughly convinced that 
poultry is a money-maker on the farm if 
handled correctly and records kept.—Eliza- | 
beth Farrar. | 
Nelson.—Five groups of people who are 
mterested in better gardens met the arent 
and garden” specialist from the extension 
division the other day. Fifty-two gardens 
were entered in the garden campaign.—Lucile 
Zion. 
Steff:rd —The people in the Berea commu- 
nity are enthusiastic over the idea of a 
standard community organization and haves 
ked that a meeting be held soon for the 
purpose of discussing such an organization 
One woman who has attended several dem- 
cnstration meetings said recently to one o 
her friends, “If you attend one meeting you 
will never want to miss another.”—Eva M. 
Kinsey. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, 
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st forgot 
then that Casey 
cousins called me names aw 


my good deed for to- 
boy an’ his two 
didn't do 


“T alm 
: : 
day, an 


nothiv to ’em.” 





said that bump on 
but I had 


“The fortune teller 


my head meant I was smart, 


been smart I wouldn't of dared that Riley} 2) 


kid to throw the rock.” 
























PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 
















CHICKS C.0.D. 


See these 


GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 


attractive pilose on return 











H Per 2 50 u 

mail shipments ur Postman | : Ww . 5 . 100 500 
tha halunce us postage. Ten noted K Xx Reds ind h. : $3 ( $12 ) 
lavi rieties e Sout Is ola WI Bt. Orps., : ov 
fait tapas uce ood | Jerse Giants aa 

avare ficck bicodisete ot: and Wik iA s 5 
NS spe Now's the | **Serted for broilers a ( is a5 
t ou brooders Aitractive 1 helpf fd catalog free look “Baby Chick 

order Wire it i 


1 ak ach Im a hurry 
NORMAN "POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





“Our Siksin Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 


All from purebred, free range 25 50 100 500 
flocks. We guarantee full count} Bd. Rocks and Reds $4.00 $7.50 be $67.56 
and (00% live delivery, post-|White Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 77.50 
age paid to your door. Send|White Leghorns 3.75 7.00 iS 62.50 
$i with your order and we ALL, Heavy Mixed S ae 6.50 12 57.59 
ship C. 0. D. Catalogue free. |All breeds mixed. 5.50 (0 48.59 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., Dept. 100, PRoUTVI LEE. VA. 





SUPER QUALITY bigicerpececaeal AT REDUCED 








PRICES! Tust t nt right ant them. Parcel 
AL st alive deli anteed. Order di- 
or ite fc PRE E po and > price list. 
100 506 1.000 
B Rocks, S. ¢ R. I s 2.00 $57.50 stiz0 
\ e W Puff Orpingtons, Blick Minoreas. 13. 60.00 115 
Si lL, «e es. White Orpir ns ‘ 16.00 
fers Black ¢ 18.50 
\ Brow Leghorns and At s : ( tt 1185 655.00 109.60 
The ’ O50 48.50 97.50 
THE PALMER HATCHERY SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 



























The RIG LEG ee NS. laying 















fe = iw BIG, chalk-white gs—witl ir ) 

them. The G LEG HORNS vith greater vitalit needed f BIG ‘LEG- 

HORNS whose s stronger, aah} ind grow faster T anteed heal 

thy Why noi wr te our free catalo st to COMPARE, and see the profits our customers 
re aking ¢ ance 1 al aE Hig He now service. Send for our catalog now—our prices 

will tuk nish \ 

DENSMORE ‘POULTRY. FARM, Box 267A, ROANOKE, VA. 











Summer Prices 
Electric Hatched Chicks 





MASSANUTTEN STATE 


ERTIFIED 


C 











Stronger and easier to raise Exes from vei ‘ 
hens No orders held up 50 106 
Chicks— E AY White nah Ma horns headed with I). T 
. Quintuples males ¢ 300 ege s ir $5.00 $ 9.60 
Every breeder B’ ood Tested by Vi Park's Rocks, Reds. Brown and Buff Leg 
ginia Department ¢ griculture. Ev ’ hore s  (non-setter) 5.50 10.00 
ery Chick Certified and sl nnpee mnden White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas 6.00 12.00 
fii. : y Heavy Mix. 9c: Light Mix. &« 1 \ - 
Official State Label. Rea asonably pric- ery, prepaid. Yearling Leghorr 5 
ed. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyan- ancl S iaain ay ae BS < t 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons. Hatching ' May Ist. Leghor 330 egy is 
every week ad or $2 will | det 
Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Write for Catalog, stating breed and 
quantity desired. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 


Box 3560 Harrisonburg, Va. 


QUALITY Blood 
Tested CHICKS 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 
Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 


down places order— 
Pa y postman balance 





KENTUCKY 





chicks delivered any time. 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 





Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractiv 











prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
For Better Results and Digger Vrofits-—cet QUALITY | Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
CHICKS. All from purebred, State blood-tested and | Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 
certified stock—carefully selected for perfect health and 
high egg production Reds, Kocks, White and Brown | 
Leghorns Send for information once Address 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box A, Lynchburg, Va. 





S. C. White ana: Chicks 


5 pe! Agri 





anions Leg} 

















ip t 
| s our Joc 1s tree oY D. lood 
THAT PAY fr Ke tee of BW. Bl 
[testes d of course ] i 9 
THE BILLS | Ji ii conte 
GUARANTEED. jFREE FROM. BACILLARY |pens. Only few 
TE DIARRH bee ices effective ay J 
Under supervision eh N. C. Dept ? Agriculture and | HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N.C 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qui:l- I ie ae et 
ifications Only TWO RREEDS S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Roc Real Quality Chicks 
at Hatchery Peican —_ SS 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Aeme, North Carolina 


CHICKS —PULLETS 








RAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
IGHEST at A Yori eoutene AT THE 
ES 


Blood- Tested Chicks 





























COCKERELS Free brooder be woe with our Trail’s End pr | 
| bred, culled and inspected rp cks No py hain ue 
10.000 Pullets. re prompt sh inme t i and | price. Write today for ices 307 egg blood | 
twelve weeks 0} ; Roc! s. Re Leghorns an Min r | White Leghorns, Rocks Reds and broiler chicks 
State Supervised Stock Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Day-old Chicks, 8 cents each and uy Our 20th year. — 
Fine ITilust ( Catal Free 
<j 
THE KEYSTONE POULTRY FARM MAY PRICES Order New 2 Pict ae 
. — w u 
Richfield, Pa. Tancred Strain White Leghorns 0 $10.6 
TAKE NOTICE!—100.000 Chicks for May Delivery! | Exerla y Strain Brown Lehorns » 10.( 
| White Leghorns, $10; Rocks and Reds, $12; Silver Laced | Parks Strain Barred Rocks ...+-- rit ‘ +e 
Wyandottes, 25 for $4: 50 for $7.50: Light Mixed. $8: |X. Rate Seed, Bees sriceas £0:00. if 
$ $ H fr refull Aght ixed: $7.00. 100 le e ( i 
Rens moet. 1 8% e fives. Orie from this rw Sossies Prices on 500 and 1.0 ° | ts. 
' for reulars, 100% guar ee If \ ey 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY. Box 46, Richfeid, P 


coCcoLAMUS ‘POULTRY FARM, Box F. Cor lemus 


Pa. 


® 


SILER AS ASE fa 0 LT LE LEB att EPEMG 8B EEE ABE A TILT AAT ALI 


HAT A DIFFERENCE 


QO Days Makce/ 


Tovar A TODDLING CHICK ...in 90 days a proud 
pullet about to lay. There's something to think about! 
Tiny bones and little muscles have grown several times 


in size... 
feathers.. 
pullet weighing pounds.. 


A wonderful change .. 


.a delicate fuzz has sprouted into hundreds of 
.a chick weighing grams has grown into a 
. all in 90 short days! 


. and only one thing can doit... 


good feed! Pullets are made of feed. What they are... 
what they do for you...depends on what you feed from 
the time they’re a few hours old. This year consider either 
Purina Startena Chow (mash) and Purina Chick Chow 


(scratch)... 
first six weeks .. 


. or Purina Startena Chow (all mash) for the 
. and then Purina Growena Chow (mash) 


and Purina Intermediate Hen Chow (scratch) until 
your pullets are laying at 16 weeks. 


Put these Chows before your chicks. In Startena Chow 
and in Growena Chow are all the needed ingredients 
mixed in just the right proportions to tell you a wonderful 
story in 90 days! You will see pullets that are built right... 
pullets that will lay eggs aplenty in fall and winter when 
eggs are always worth good money. Let Purina Poultry 


Chows build your pullets . 


.. they'll build up the dollars 


and cents in your bank account every time! 





AT THE STORE WITH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN¢ 
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Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer aciver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifli 
vetween reliable business houses and the 
trons, however; nor cloes t guarantee 
advertising real estate 
cause buyers should persor 
ally investigate land 
purchasing 


, ™ FIRQGRESSIVE 


“> FARMER 





lisputes | 




















Send for your free 

copy of the Big 

Witte Catalog which 

describes and illus. 
trates in colors the new 1930 line of Witte En- 
gines for every farm power need. 


NEW PRICES — EASY TERMS 
Witte prices have been revised —Witte values 
now greater than ever. Compare Witte features, 
workmanship and prices—and remember, you 
can’t buy 4 better engine! 

_ LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Every Witte Engine is guaranteed for life— your 
investment is fully protected. Send name and 
address for catalog—no cost or obligation, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870 


i i i i i i i ee ee 














2354 OAKLAND AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
300.000 WITTE ENGINES NOW IN USE! 


GUARANTEED, jewelled, genuine 
Swiss movement. ACCURATE, 


Military model. Richly engraved 


29) life-time « ase, Radium dial Orie 
inal price $14.49 

4 ie al price $14.09 EA BZ 

SEND NO MONEY! 


Pay only $4. 33 & postage on arrival. 


BRADLEY, }-3.(, NEWTON, MASS. 








Gehuins Stone Mountain 
Granite Monuments___ 


\ 100 mouument 4 3,50 


LETTERING FREE -WE PAY FREIGHT 





Shaft: 18 in, wide, 6in, thick, 28 in. 
high. Base:24in.wide,12in.thick ,8in. 
high. Total height 3 ft. weight 51olbs. 
Highly polished face, FREE booklet 
showing distinctive designs of all sizes, Also 
interes:inginformation about the world famous 
Stone Mountain, Write today for your copy. 
STONE MOUNTAIN MONUMENT CORP, 
Dept. Y-2, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


INS. 


Oificer—*Ho did opens 
; the back 

THE TRAGIC PAR? OF IT 

es bad day?” 
$5,000, and 
> My own 


ver the tele. 


WHY THE TRAFFIC JAMS 


hate those impromptu uplexions, don’t 


rou 


he 


| to 


| Brown. Has her mother rgiven 


Ww 


“What do you mean?” 
“Those they make up as 


) hey go along.” 
Opinion. 


London 

NO TROUBLE AT ALL 
Kindly Disposed Lady ' 
ird to be poor?” 
Needy Individual 


und it easy enough, 


must be very 


“Hard? ’'ve always 
ma’am.” 


TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT 
hear that Ell h -loped with Mr. 
them?” 
“T don’t think > has 


ith them.” 


gone to live 


SLOW MOTION 
“How old did you say tv 
“T never ment i 


| ter of fact, 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 





he stork brought your 


was typical—Say, 


an 


Cz 


“Indeed? What detain 1 
Indiana rmers Guide. 
MORE INTERESTING 


yurse (to 8-year-old Bobby)—Would you 


me to show you ute brother 
Bobby thought nute, and his answer 
lon’t make 
y difference, show me the stork.”—Arizona 
ittleman and Farmer 
GRATITUDE 
She took my hand ir Itered nooks, 
She took my candy and books, 


She took the lustrous wrap of fur, 


She took those gloves I bought for her, 

She took my words ot love and care, 

She took my flowers, rich and rare, 

She took my ring with tender smile, 

She took my time for quite awhile, 

She took my ardor, maid so shy, 

She took, I must confess, my eye, 

She took whatever I would buy 

And then she took another guy 
—Loyola U. 


~ HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


> ae’ | RE Y—— Copyright, 1980, by 
By J.P. ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Ine, 
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EF DATS COUNTRY 
BUTTER WHuUT DAT 
MAN FETCHED OLE 
MisTis, HiT SHO wuz. 
A Po’ COUNTRY WHUT 
PASTURED DAT Cow.) 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun'l Bob's silk onder-iwvear mighty 


| nice, but peah lak hit’s a pity to spen dat 


| much money on sum 


b’n whut don’ show 





